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Storm 


- Wuen the shooting war stopped.in Korea, 
it seemed that both sides wanted to settle 
the prisoner controversy and move on to a 
political conference. The optimism that 
followed the truce was tempered only by 
feats that the conference might fail. . There 
is no reason for optimism now. It is less 
than three weeks to the end of the period 
in which, according to the armistice, the 
conference must start ; and no time or place 
has yet been fixed. The sixteen U.N. 
combatants have reached no agreement on 
policy, either for the conference, or for the 
dangerous situation that will arise if the 

- conference never meets. And reports from 
Indian Village—the neutral zone where 
twenty-three thousand prisoners are now 
held—suggest . that the “ repatriation ” 
arrangements may break down in disaster. 

The Indians, who hold the balance be- 
tween the two “ neutrals ” from the Com- 
~-maunist side, and the two nominated by the 

U.N., have been trying earnestly to st 

-. “out their mandate to supervise the “ ex- 
‘planations ” which each side is entitled. to 

“make to its nationals who refuse to return. 
Yet, two weeks after the day on which these 
“explanations ” were supposed to start, 
_ nothing has been done. Both sides lodged 
’ objections to the rules laid down by the 

_ Neutral Commission: When, by the casting 

- ‘vote of the Indian chairman, the final plan 

favoured the Communist proposals more 

than those of the U.N., General Hambien 


Signals at Indian 


denounced the scheme as “ 
Reds ”; one of his subordinates declared 


a victory for the 


that the Indians were “naive dupes ” 
and “ pro-Communist ” ; and General Clark 
brusquely refused an Indian request. to 
extend the “explanation” period beyond 
December 24, the ninetieth day. 

The American view was that the Com- 
munist prisoners have already refused 
repatriation, and none of them should be 
forced to listen to “ explanations ” from the 
Chinese and North Koreans. Those who 
nevertheless wanted to hear the case for 
repatriation should do so in groups not 
smaller than twenty-five, and in the pre- 
sence of U.N. observers who would have 
the right to intervene, to prevent “ coercion” 
and rebut “ falsehoods.” The Communists 
said that each man should be interviewed 
separately, and that they should see every 
prisoner. There is, they claim, so much 
coercion of the prisoners by Rhee and 
Kuomintang agents, that unless “ explana- 
tions” are compulsory, many prisoners 
may be afraid to present themselves ; 
** individual ” appearances, in their view, 
are the only way to ensure free choice. 

One reason why the Indians have accepted 
much of this Communist case is that there 
is strong evidence that Rhee and Kuomin- 
tang agents do control the prisoners and 
that, as General Thimayya complained, 
some U.N. “ elements ” have “ planted mis- 
apprehensions ” among the prisoners. The 


Village 


correspondent of the New York Times has 
three times corroborated this view. On 
September 18, reporting the first riots at 
Indian Village, he wrote of the “ well- 
disciplined prisoners” who were “ acting 
under instructions from compound leaders.” 
Ten days later he declared that : 

. . it was known that under the tight discipline 

within the prisoner ranks, some who in fact 

wanted to go home had been afraid to express 


that desire for fear of beatings or worse from 
fellow prisoners. 


And, on October 4, he reported that 
*Hongchos [camp bosses] have set up 
their own secret internal administration 
in the compounds.” 

This organisation is being used for two 
purposes. The first is to create the maximum 
trouble for the Indians, and thus provide 
excuses for the South Korean threat to use 
** armed force ” to drive the Indians out of 
Korea. The second is to plan, as the ultimate 
means of disrupting the repatriation agree- 
ment, a mass break-out of prisoners. At 
the beginning of the week, the South 
Koreans were talking openly about this 
plan, and the Indians had made. it clear 
that they would cope with minor disorders, 
but would let the prisoners go rather than, 
massacre them, if they all broke out. 

Syngman Rhee has made it plain that he 
will go to any lengths to force an Indian 
withdrawal, prevent the Korean Conference. 
from even meeting, and aggravate the, 
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Communists into a renewal of the fighting. -It 
seems from the events of the last two weeks, 
however, that he has at least the tacit sympathy 
of the American command. Even if .the 
“explanations” were conducted quietly and 
fairly, there would be enough trouble about the 
thousands of prisoners who would refuse to 
return under any circumstances. If they end 
in fiasco, partly through the intrigues of 
Syngman Rhee and partly through the trucu- 
lence of the Americans, there will be little hope 
of an agreed settlement in Korea and a great 
danger of renewed fighting. 


British Guiana 


As we go to press, the news from British 
Guiana is still too scanty for the immediate 
situation to be judged with certainty. On 
another page, we print an on-the-spot report 
from a Special Correspondent, which gives much 
of the background story. Last Tuesday’s 
Colonial Office hand-out, alleging the existence 
of a “Red plot” as the justification for Mr. 
Lyttelton’s gunboat action, is based on little more 
than the assertion, no doubt true, that a number 
of the elected Ministers in Georgetown are 
fellow-travellers with Moscow. As it stands, 
the Colonial Office statement is too pitiably thin 
for credence. Our Correspondent shows clearly 
enough that the elected Guianese Ministers have 
behaved, to say the least, unconventionally; have, 
no doubt, caused a great deal of worry to the 
admirable Colonial servant who acts as Governor; 
have (and this may be in Mr. Lyttelton’s eyes 
the worst of their offences) actually sided on a 
strike issue with the workers and against the 
sugar barons. We do not consider that conduct 
of this kind, in itself, amounts to a Red plot. 
Inevitable difficulties and tensions arise when 
an imperial Power seeks to steer the passionate 
nationalism of Colonial people into an orderly 
progress from subject status to democracy; but 
that these difficulties can, with imagination and 
good will, be overcome, was proved by the 
Labour Government and its Governors in, for 
instance, Burma and the Gold Coast. If the 
Colonial Office really have evidence which proves 
the existence of the sort of illegal violent con- 
spiracy which alone could justify military action, 
they must now publish it. Otherwise, we are 
driven to the conclusion, as, we believe, will be 
most of the Queen’s dark-skinned subjects, that 
the Government’s idea of Colonial democracy 
stops short of the point where Colonial people 
are allowed to choose their own Governments. 


Double Talk About Locarno 


Mr. Dulles’s remarks about Locarno guaran- 
tees of Russian security are a perfect example 
of diplomatic double-talk. His object apparently 
is’ to create the impression that the United 
States is now in a mood of moderation and pre- 
pared to discuss the central proposal of Sir 
Winston’s peace initiative. Then, when the 
Russians have turned down the renewed invita- 
tion to Lugano—as they very probably will— 
the French can be told that, since the West has 
made a genuine effort to reach a Four-Power 
agreement and been rebuffed, the last argument 
against ratifying E.D.C. and going ahead with 
German rearmament has been removed. 

We should be more convinced of Mr. Dulles’s 


“moderation” if there were any resemblance 
whatsoever between the kind of guarantee he 
proposes and the Locarno idea as outlined in 
the famous speech of May 11. In fact, there 
is none at all. A modern Locarno could only 
mean the guaranteeing of the Eastern frontier 
of a unified Germany against aggression either 
from the East or from the West. Under such 
a pact, if Germany sought to change that frontier 
by force of arms, Britain and America would go 
to the assistance of the Soviet Union, and vice 
versa. This is a proposal which the Kremlin 
would be bound to consider seriously if it has 
any intention of ending the partition of Ger- 
many. But Mr. Dulles has not made it. What 
he has suggested is that Britain and America 
should guarantee Russia against attack, pro- 
vided that the Kremlin accepts the integration 
of the Federal Republic into the Atlantic 
Defence system and consents to free elections 
in all the satellite countries. This is tantamount 
to saying that we promise not to make war on 
Russia, if Russia will concede us all the fruits 
of war. It is to be hoped that either Mr. Eden 
or Sir Winston will seize the opportunity of the 
Conservative Party Conference at Margate to 
point out that the Dulles proposals have nothing 
to do with the original British peace initiative, 
and will go on to restate that initiative in much 
more detail. 


Nairobi Purge 


A few months ago nobody thought a Kenya 
settlement possible without the free co-operation 
of non-violent African leaders; it was also 
insisted that supporters of Mau Mau would not 
shift their allegiance unless they were granted 
a more hopeful economic and political future. 
Recently, official news from the Colonial Office 
and Nairobi has been about the number of 
Kikuyu shot (as if they were so many brace of 
grouse), combined with suggestions, too vague 
to convince the simplest African, that somehow 
there will be a Black and White “ partnership ” 
in Kenya when the resistance is ended. 

The latest security measure only shows how 
serious the situation in Kenya is. In throwing 
ten to fifteen thousand Kikuyu out of Nairobi, 
the Nairobi authorities have already claimed to 
have arrested one of the terrorist leaders. But 
to turn thousands of temporarily urbanised 
Kikuyu back into their Reserves is obviously a 
way of increasing the number of terrorists. Most 
of these Kikuyu came to Nairobi because they 
could not support themselves in their hungry and 
overcrowded Reserves. It is a fair guess that 
many of these will now themselves become Mau 
Mau terrorists. The situation is made worse and 
not better by such measures. If the authorities 
could declare, not that they had found another 
terrorist to execute, but that they had released 
some Africans to act as trusted spokesmen for 
the nationalism of their people, we could begin 
to feel hopeful. 


Malan’s Position Reinforced 


Signs multiply in Cape Town that the main 
Opposition party to the Nationalists is now 
prepared for a more or less convenient com- 
promise. Although the Government has failed 
to reanimate its earlier (and disqualified) Act. to 
remove the Coloured voters of the Cape from 
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the common electors’ roll, there are signs th; 
enough United Party Members may be has 
pared to support the Government on this is 


to enable the Government, in due course, 64 
achieve the same end by different means. Im. | 
portant mining interests behind the U.P.. are 
said to be pressing for a compromise of this | 


ae 


kind; and, within the Nationalist Party itself, 
the “moderates” have evidently won a victory 


over the “extremists,” and are ready to offer the _ 


English-speaking community a reassurance, 


vitally important to the U.P., that English. ~ 


Afrikaans parity of status will not be touched, 
This dismal surrender of the last vestiges of 
resistance by the U.P. to Malan’s racialism goes 


“together with two Bills which are wickedly 


repressive of important civil liberties, and will 
shortly become law. One of them is aimed at 
abolishing all. independent schools: the prin- 
cipal object being not to promote the “Christian 


National” dogmas of the Nationalists—although 


that is a subsidiary object—but to prevent non- 
Whites from supplementing their meagre educa- 
tional resources. Perhaps worse than this is the 
new Bill to “regulate trade unions ”—once again 
to prevent non-White organisation. Arguing his 
Bill in committee stage, the Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Schoeman, said of his State-sponsored, 
“corporative” substitute for genuine trade 
union machinery: “This whole machinery is 
designed to be the mouthpiece of the Native 
employees. I am giving this in place of their 
trade unions.” He went on: “I am not pre- 
pared to recognise Native trade unions ... [I 
won’t consult Native trade unions .. . be- 
cause I want Native trade unions to disappear. 
I have made that perfectly clear.” 


Pakistan’s Constitution 


Mr. Mohammed Ali, Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister for the past five months, seems likely 
to succeed, where his predecessors failed, in 
making a Constitution. Speaking both as 
Prime Minister and as the newly elected Chair- 
man of the Muslim League parliamentary party 
—the ruling party—he has already announced 
that all the units of Pakistan have agreed on 
the basis of representation in the proposed 
federal legislature. In the Lower House, repre- 
sentation will be on the basis of population. 
For the Upper House the country will be 
divided into five units, with parity between East 
and West Pakistan. This settles the first of the 


two main controversies which delayed earlier © 


efforts to make a Constitution. On the second 
issue—the role of Islam—this Government has 
reversed the earlier tendencies towards theo- 
cracy, and imposed on the Civil Service a rule 
prohibiting them from taking part in sectarian 
controversies or attempting to influence the 
religious beliefs of their associates. The Con- 
stitution will make Pakistan a secular State. 
It seems probable that she will be a Republic, 
and it is expected that she will remain within 
the Commonwealth. Opposition to Mr. 


Mohammed Ali’s proposals will come from the 
extreme religious groups and from the Jinnah 
Awami Muslim League, which recently won a — 
sweeping victory over the Muslim League’s 
candidate in the North-West Frontier Province. 
Its leader, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, maintains 
_ that the. present Constituent Assembly does not 
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represent the people and that a Constitution 


“should only be made after a General Election 
‘ot by a national convention of all parties. 


‘Krupps and the Colombo Plan 
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which, after 


The House of Krupp, barred (for the moment) 


from munitions manufacture, has turned to pro- 
ducing equipment for the under-developed terri- 


“tories and is making a dead-set on South-East 


Asia. So are the Japanese, who have set up a 


“Council for the Development of South-East 


Asia,” to promote trade and provide capital 
equipment. The German industrial combine, 
having outbid British competitors, is construct- 
ing for the Indian Government a £60,000,000 
steel-works, to be completed in four years. It is 
also constructing a huge Indian cement plant. 
In Pakistan, it is helping to create a steel 
industry and is to build a pilot steel-plant, 
development, will cost over 
£25,000,000. Krupps will take shares in part- 
payment. Great Britain, Canada and Australia, 
as the producer-partners in the Colombo Plan 
may look askance at the intervention of the 
Germans and Japanese, but the Plan gives no 
monopoly of supplies. (The Foreign Office has 
said that Britain would not oppose Japan’s parti- 
cipation in the Plan.) It was supposed to be a 
plan to conserve sterling balances, because the 
assumption was that the participating countries 
would find their equipment within the sterling 
area. But the nations involved are sovereign 
and can go elsewhere. And, as the Krupps’ con- 
tracts show, they will. They can scarcely help 
themselves. There is too much at stake. The 


Colombo Plan embodied the minimum require- . 


ments to meet the urgent needs of their people 


‘ and was supposed to be implemented by 1957. 


Enormous enterprises are involved, and the 
equipment has to come from somewhere. Ger- 
many and Japan, “condemned” not to re-arm, 
can make available capital goods which our 
defence-loaded industries find it hard to provide. 


Woomera and the McMahon Act 


Britain’s atom-bomb demonstration at 


Woomera will have, as Churchill intended it 


should have, political reverberations as well as 
physical. He wants it to blast the lock off the 
security door which the Americans have slammed 
against British participation. For he, more than 
any man, knows that the U.S. attempt to main- 
tain the monopoly of atomic secrets has little to 
do with the McMahon Act, or with Nunn May, 
or Fuchs, or Pontecorvo. It dates back to 1942, 
when he agreed with Roosevelt that the well- 
advanced British experiments and developments 
(then under the nom de guerre of “Tube 
Alloys”), which had already cost £60,000,000, 
should be transferred to the United States. 
Under that agreement the key British scientists, 
under Sir James Chadwick, were sent to 
America and were immediately swallowed up in 
the Manhattan Project, under U.S. military 
control, and forbidden to report to their own 
Government. There followed bitter recrimina- 


_ tions which Churchill directed to the President 


through Harry Hopkins, complaining that: the 


~ gentleman’s agreement had not been honoured 


and that the Americans were claiming a mono- 
poly not only of the wartime development. but of 


' the post-war industrial development as well. The 


only satisfaction which he got was the President’s 
reply that this was now entirely a matter for U.S. 
military security. This forced upon Churchill 
the “sombre decision” (to quote a cable of 
March, 1943). that Britain and the Common- 
wealth would have to go it alone. That meant, 
in the first instance, the creation of the Chalk 
River Project, in Ontario. It meant that while 
America was producing fissile material by the 
kilo, Britain had to wait for the construction of 
its own atomic piles at Harwell and Sellafield and 
its separation plants at Springfield and Capen- 
hurst for its first supplies of plutonium and U235. 
Even on safety precautions, we had to start 
from scratch and repeat U.S. experience at 
enormous expense. 

Following the Truman-Attlee-MacKenzie 
King discussions in Washington, Britain decided 
on a military as well as an industrial programme. 
Now, with Russia in possession not only of the 
fission bomb but, on U.S. admission, of the 
hydrogen bomb, the Americans are repenting 
their exclusiveness, and beginning to wonder 
(with some justification) whether Britain and 
Canada have not perhaps stolen a march in some 
respects. The President and the Chiefs of Staff 
are known to be more than anxious to amend the 
McMahon Act and bring about a fuller exchange. 
Churchill would like to——but on his own terms. 
These will include his insistence, which the 
Americans will not particularly like, that 
“sharing” will include the participation of the 
atomically active Dominions; that is Australia as 
well as Canada. 


Chief Justice Warren 


In the last few years, under the pressures of 
the Cold War, the Supreme Court has been 
erratic in its judgments, increasingly timid, 
quarrelsomely divided and often undignified. 
None of President Truman’s appointments was 
good; the choice of Mr. Vinson as Chief Justice 
in 1946 merely ensured a close link between the 
Administration and the Court, while the 
appointment of Justice Clark flabbergasted those 
who knew his record as a lawyer and as a poli- 
tician. The nomination of Governor Warren as 
Chief Justice—and he was the only Republican 
“possible” with national standing—may do 
something to give the Court a new firmness and 
sense of direction. He is, on many issues, a 
liberal. He took a firm stand as Governor of 
California against witch-hunting in the State 
University; he is “acceptable” to organised 
labour; and he has always taken a progressive 
position on racial questions. He is, nevertheless, 
fundamentally conservative, in the proper sense. 
He opposed President Roosevelt’s plan for re- 
forming the Supreme Court, and he approved 
the present Court’s refusal to endorse Mr. Tru- 
man’s seizure of the steel industry during the 
strike a year ago. The problem he faces as Chief 
Justice is how to give the Court coherence. For 
several years, the Court has been dividing 
sharply, and the liberal minority—usually Black, 
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Frankfurter and Douglas—has not only been 
outvoted but has often disagreed on its grounds 
of dissent. On certain issues, they may find an 
ally in the new Chief Justice. He should, at 
least, prove an anvil on which real opinions may 
be hammered out; his predecessor was an 
amiable politician, who thought first in terms of 
expediency and then sought for legal principles 
afterwards on which to base weak judgments. 


Campaign Against Gatwick 


A committee of local residents has now 
published its case against the expansion of Gat- 
wick into a large international airport. © It 
claims that a thousand acres of agricultural 
land will be lost; that amenities are threatened; 
and that, in any case, weather conditions make 
Gatwick an unsuitable diversionary field for 
London. It is also argued that it is foolish to 
construct a big aerodrome on the edge of a New 
Town; and that noise nuisance and the danger 
of crashes menace the inhabitants of both Craw- 
ley and Horley. 

There is something in each of these claims— 
though the campaigners and the local planning 
authorities on which some of them sit do not 
seem greatly concerned about the “loss of 
amenity ” caused by protest posters. Yet there 
is much to be said in favour of the scheme. 
Agricultural land is likely to be lost anywhere 
by airport construction; Crawley citizens will 
probably not be greatly bothered by aircraft 
taking off and landing, and the “ stacking ” area 
will be on the South Coast; and Gatwick’s suit- 
ability on grounds of weather is a technical 
matter subject to statistical proof. Crawley, 
moreover, might benefit economically, first from 
an expensive construction project, and secondly 
because the aerodrome could offer alternative 
employment in a town which is becoming very 
dependent on Defence contracts. There are 
many subsidiary trades and industries to a large 
airport. If the Ministry finally decides to press 
its plan, it could make one sensible concession 
to local opinion. The whole area of the air- 
port should be transferred from Surrey to West 
Sussex and brought within the Crawley 
Development Area. In this way the planning 
safeguards would be supervised by those 
responsible for planning Crawley, and the 
authorities which would have to supply most of 
the services for the airport would benefit from 
the increased rate revenue it would yield. 


Criminal Statistics 


What is perennially surprising about the annual 
Criminal Statistics is not that crime of this or 
that kind has gone up or down, but that the 
figures go up or down so very little and so 
gradually. There is nothing to justify jubilant 
headlines in the fact, reported in the current 
Statistics, that “ indictable offences known to the 
police” went down to 513,559 in 1952 from the 
524,506 of the year before; it may even reflect 
the size of the police force rather than that of 
the criminal population. A figure of particular 
interest is the percentage of convicted murderers 
reprieved. It may surprise many people that, if 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s policy has differed at 
all from that of recent Home Secretaries is re- 
commending the use of the Royal Prerogative, it 
is because he had been slightly more lenient. 
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The Moderation of Margate 


Lasr week the leader-writers were hard put to 
it to find enough superlatives with which to 
describe the “ statesmanship” and “ far-sighted 
moderation” of the decisions reached by the 
Labour Party at Margate. Even the Economist 
could find no fault. Under the heading “ All 
Goes Right,” it commented approvingly on the 
“revival of realism.” The Conference, it went 
on, “accepted the arguments against nationalis- 
ation and voted for the policy that commits 
another Labour Government to nothing but 
water.... The Right Wing of the Labour Party 
has won a famous victory.” The Economist’s 
jubilation was nicely matched by the melancholy 
with which both David Low and Vicky summed 
up their impressions of the Conference. Low 
portrayed a Napoleonic army in full retreat to 
Liberalism, and Vicky murmured a gentle R.LP. 
at the tomb of Keir Hardie’s Socialism. 
Wherever their sympathies may lie, every 
observer seems to be unanimous that the Labour 
Party has settled its internal disputes by adopt- 
ing a non-controversial policy, almost indistin- 
guishable from progressive Toryism. 

Before this conclusion is finally accepted, it 
may be as well to list the policies to which the 
next Labour Government is now committed. We 
are not referring here either to economic targets 
or to vague generalisations about Socialism being 
a necessity for economic survival, about helping 
the backward areas, or about ending the Cold 
War. Such phrases bulk large in Challenge to 
Britain and, even more so, in the foreign policy 
document which Mr. Attlee commended to the 
Conference. They are the stuff of party propa- 
ganda, but they can be evaded all too easily by 
any future Labour Cabinet. What cannot be 
evaded are specific pledges. Is the next Labour 
Government committed “to nothing but 
water”? Here is the actual list of the commit- 
ments accepted at Margate : 

(1) To re-nationalise steel. 

(2) To re-nationalise road transport. 

(3) To nationalise heavy chemicals — the 
precise boundaries of public ownership to be 
decided after an investigation. 

(4) To acquire a number of key machine- 
tool firms and to take special powers to acquire 
any aircraft firm which falls down on its job. 

(5) To nationalise water. 

(6) To introduce a tax on capital. 

These six pledges are all directly concerned 
with the advance towards Socialism. In addition, 
the next Labour Government is now committed 
to a formidable expansion of social security. It 
is pledged : 

(7) To raise all social security benefits, in- 
cluding old age pensions, to subsistence level, 
and thereafter to hold an annual review, so 
as to maintain their real purchasing power. 

(8) To abolish Health Service charges. 

(9) To introduce (immediately, but by 
stages) Equal Pay. 

(10) To abolish within ten years the eleven- 
plus examination by a complete reconstruction 
of secondary education. 

When the next Labour Government starts 
carrying out this formidable programme, will the 
Economist still cry “All Goes Right”? We 
have our doubts. Its anxiety to discredit 


Bevanism and to strengthen “the moderates” 
has prevented it from noticing that the pro- 
gramme of action, which formed the basis of 
the pact between Left and Right at Margate is 
at least as bold as Let Us Face The Future. 

A comparison of the two programmes, indeed, 
reveals that they Have common defects as well 
as common virtues. Once again the central 
emphasis is on welfare, and the problems of 
Socialist planning are almost entirely evaded. 
The social services are not merely to be restored, 
but enormously expanded. Yet virtually nothing 
is said, beyond pious platitudes, about how the 
national economy is to be reorganised in order 
to carry still heavier Welfare overheads. We hear 
of vast plans for investment in engineering, but 
little of how either capital or labour is to be chan- 
nelled away from inessential industries to those 
branches of engineering where expansion is 
required. In 1945 it was excusable that the 
Labour Party should concentrate on the redis- 
tribution of wealth and fail to see the central 
problem of production. What is remarkable is 
that, eight years later, it should commit the same 
mistake and receive the enthusiastic applause of 


«the whole Tory press. 
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In sober fact, the one achievement of the 
Right at Margate was to frustrate the demand 
of the Left that the problems of producti 
should be honestly faced. The Right agre 
that the Party should be pledged to a vast expan- 
sion of the social services, but blankly refused to 


accept the advance to a Socialist planned | 


economy, without which the enlarged Welf, 
State. must inevitably founder. Who can suggest 


that an economy, of. which only 20 per cent. is 
publicly owned, and which relies on the um © 
planned and undiscriminating impulses of pri- 


vate profit and private initiative, can 


sustain the proposed expansion of the social — 
services, not to mention a Defence programme — 
which absorbs 12 per cent. of the national in. — 
come? Who seriously pretends that British — 


agriculture, under the present system of owner-— 


ship, and cushioned by the 1947 Agricultural — 


Marketing Act, will expand its production by” 
one-half without vastly increasing its prices?” 


The blunt fact is that, when the next Labour” 


Government starts on this programme, it will 
be faced within two years by a choice. Then it 
will be compelled either to abdicate or to go for- 


ward to the more drastic forms of Socialism — 
which were so overwhelmingly—and illogically — 


—repudiated at Margate. 


A Programme for Peace in Kenya 


[The author of this article, Mr. Joseph Murumbi, was chosen as Secretary of the Kenya African 
Union after its original officers had been imprisoned, but while the organisation itself was still legal. Of 
mixed Masai and Goan parentage, he is a resident of Kenya, occupying land in an African Reserve. 


He sets out below his own suggestions for the basis of a peaceful settlement in Kenya, We attach the 


greatest importance to giving publicity at this moment to such a@ constructive statement of African 
demands, made as it is by a chosen representative of politically conscious Africans.] 


Tue situation in Kenya goes from bad to worse. 
It is a temptation for an African to spend his 
time in condemning the authorities, just as others 
must be tempted to spend their time in condemn- 
ing Mau Mau. But this will get us nowhere. 
The time has come when on both sides men 
should strive to bridge the gulf that now divides 
the races. 

It is in this spirit that I have come to this 
country. My first action was to approach the 
heads of the East African Department of the 
Colonial Office, and to them I put a series of 
proposals which I believe would open the door to 
peace in Kenya. I am not at liberty to say what 
the representatives of the Colonial Office replied, 
but I do ask that earnest consideration by all 
men and women of goodwill be given to the 
suggestions which I have made. 

In my view; the first need is to release from 
prison men who have the confidence of the 
people and who would, therefore, be listened to 
when they made an appeal that violence should 
cease. I have reason to believe that many trusted 
African leaders who are now in prison or in de- 
tention camps would be ready to do this. An 
amnesty of this character to all persons who are 
not charged with actual crimes of violence would 
create an atmosphere in which there would be an 
opportunity for peace. With one or two excep- 
tions, the African spokesmen who are at liberty 
are regarded by the people as instruments of the 
policy of the Government rather than as spokes- 
men of the African community. 

If there is to be any hope of a settlement with 
real representatives of the African people the 
Government must be ready to discuss with them 
essential reforms. 


Whatever the origin of Mau 


Mau, there is not the least doubt that the support 
given to it arises from a deep sense of grievance 
about economic, social and political injustices. It 
is useless for the authorities merely to declare that 
they intend reforms after all Mau Mau violence 
has ceased; one of the essential factors in ending 
the violence is to convince Africans that they 
really intend the reforms. And that means 
beginning now. 

I do not suggest that these discussions should: 
take place only with African representatives.’ 
Once the atmosphere in Kenya is improved by an. 


amnesty, steps should be taken to call a Round — 
Table Conference of representatives of all races — 


with a view to the acceptance of a programme of © 
political, social and economic reforms. This is 
not so impossible as it may seem at first sight. 
Last November, Mr. Leslie Hale, M.P., and Mr. 


Fenner Brockway, M.P., nearly secured such an ; 


agreement. It is true that the situation is now 
opportunity to make an appeal to their people to 
end violence and the appeal succeeded, as I be- 
lieve it would, the atmosphere would immediately 


improve and the opportunity would return for _— 


inter-racial discussion. 
Some Europeans will object to these suggestions 


on the grounds that they would mean a loss of 


face by appeasing violence. They should realise 


that all the violence has.not been on one side, and _ 


that many African people feel as bitterly against 
Europeans as Europeans feel against Africans. It 


is not a matter of appeasement but of courage on. — 


both sides to break through this ill-will and to 
face the actual situation with realism and states- 


manship. There must be a recognition by many | 
Europeans that a continuation of the present con- 
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flict will be disastrous to the country and all its 
aces. We now need men of the three races with 
“the vision and boldness needed to come forward 
“with the object of finding a settlement which 
would make renewed co-operation possible. 
~ In my view the following points should be in- 
‘duded in any programme which aims at agree- 
ment. First comes the development of land in the 
African Reserves to the fullest capacity, so as to 
. jncrease productivity among the crowded and im- 
_ poverished people. Admittedly, African lands are 
improperly farmed, because of the lack of educa- 
tion and agricultural instruction and technical aid. 
But the fact must be faced that the land available 
in the Reserves, even if fully developed, is inade- 
quate to carry the population. I need only quote 
Mr. Norman Humphrey, a Senior Agricultural 
Officer, who in his-report, The Kikuyu Lands, 
said, in ¢¢ation to the South Nyeri area of the 
Kikuyu Reserve, that the average holding of a 
family of six was “in 1944 no more than 3.35 
‘acres, and in 1955 would be reduced still further 
to.2.61.” There is littlé doubt that this reduced 
figure has already been reached. It is simply not 
possible for the needs of the people to be satisfied 
when they are so crowded on the land. 

It is worth noting that the problem of land 
shortage is not confined to the Kikuyu. In 
another report, The Liguru and the Land, pub- 
lished in 1947 by Mr. Norman Humphrey, Mr. 

_H.E. Lambert, in his foreword, says of the North 
-Kavirondo Reserve that “the Luyha people as a 
whole are on the borderline of massive destitu- 
tion. In another generation, if the present trend 
continues, distress is certain to prevail. And there 
can now be little doubt that this same trend is 














































































































operative in most of the native lands in Kenya.” 
To meet this need of the Africans it is reason- 
able to ask that Crown Lands in the Highlands 
which have not yet been sold to Europeans should 
be made available. Admittedly the extent of land 
would not be adequate, but psychologically this 
port step would make a deep impression. of sincerity. 
anes The objection that it would involve the farming of 
ie one territory by two races ought not to stand in 
thet the way. There is a precedent in certain districts 
nag ~@ even of Southern Rhodesia, and the acceptance 
ding of the principle of neighbouring farms by Euro- 
they peans and Africans would be a great contribution 
sosme to overcoming the feeling of discrimination which 
© §@ now humiliates Africans. 
ould: el * To prevent misuse of land, I suggest that the 
veal farmers should be required to conform to strict 
yan farming practices, and that leases for such land 
und a should be on a temporary basis until the farmer 
cea has proved himself efficient. During this period 
ec of ] he should be subject to eviction if his farming 
‘5 ee: does not reach the required standard. 
ight. f I should like to see African farming carried out 
Mr. & Under: a Co-operative organisation. Community 
ie Projects, Co-operative farming and rural industries 
now should be introduced in the Reserves and techni- 


By al and financial: help welcomed from the U.N. 


a @ and: from ‘British, American, Indian or other 
be- Sources. I have recently seen the’ tremendous 
tely “Advance made in India on these lines. 





- The next point is political. It is really time 















ies that the principle of parity, which has been 
ici ‘cepted for Tanganyika, should be adopted in 
Pe. the representation of the African, Asian and 
oe % European races in the Executive and Legislative 
pe “Councils of Kenya. We have 5} million Africans, 
B. 120,000 Asians and 35,000 Europeans. The pro- 
— oa is surely moderate that there should at least 
: ' @ be equal representation of the three faces and 
er @ Africans should have the opportunity to elect 
4 “their representatives just as the Europeans and 
ates- “@ Asians now do. Political democracy should also 
a “be applied to local government. The members 





the Local Native Councils should be directly 








elected-by the-people. A further need is for the 
progressive elimination of the colour bar. The 
African is, now. constantly humiliated by. treat- 
ment which makes him feel that he is regarded 
as less than a human being in his own country. 

Next, education. If we are to expect Africans 
to advance and play their full part in the de- 
velopment of the country, they must be given 
greater opportunities. At- present, thousands of 
African children are denied any learning, and 
the independent schools which Africans them- 
selves established have been largely closed down. 
It is a first necessity that primary education be 
made available for all African children, that 
secondary schools should be extended, and that 
scholarships, not only to Makerere College but to 
British and other Universities, should be facili- 
tated. on a much wider ‘scale. 

I have emphasised the importance of the co- 
operative movement. Equally there must be 
encouragement of trade unions among Africans. 
This is not only a matter for the Government; 
we require help from the British trade union 
movement. And, finally, the Government must 
change its attitude towards educated and 
politically minded Africans. They should be en- 
couraged in all schemes of political, economic 
and social developments. At present they feel 
not wanted. In this connection, it is important 
that Africans should be permitted to re-establish 
a political organisation which will include all 
tribes. There has been some suggestion that 
political associations should be allowed only on 
a tribal basis. This is sheer reaction, because 
the future of Kenya depends upon developing 
a sense of unity which will break down tribal 
divisions. 

I do not suggest that this programme should 
be accepted as a condition of discussions. I pro- 
pose it only to indicate the problems which repre- 
sentatives of the three races should face together. 
If an amnesty were granted which would allow 
Africans’ not charged with acts of violence to 
influence their people to end the present conflict 
and accept an inter-racial conference in which 
their trusted representatives could participate on 
a basis of equality, it should be possible to work 


- Out an agreement which ‘would offer the hope 


of peace and progress in Kenya. 
JOSEPH MuRUMBI 


Labour and the 
Trade Unions 


Ir Mr. Tom O’Brien gave expression, as he 
sometimes does, to a good deal of ill-considered 
nonsense in his now notorious interview with the 
Manchester Guardian on the relations. between 
the trade unions and the Labour Party, yet we 
should nevertheless be grateful to him. 

He has brought into the open an issue on 
which there has been a good deal of back-stage 
whispering for some time, and forced the General 
Council :to take official notice of the effects of an 
attitude of mind not solely confined to the 
ebullient Mr. O’Brien and those of his Conserva- 
tive friends upon whom he sometimes bestows 
the benefits of his indiscretions. If out of this 
there develops a serious reconsideration of the 
relations between the trade unions and the Labour 
Party by those on both the extreme wings of the 
Labour Movement—and in the middle as weil 
for that matter—Mr. O’Brien will not have hit 
the headlines in vain. 

Those who—like Mr. O’Brien, it would seem 
—toy with the-idea of an “independent” trade 
union movement throwing its weight this way or 
that according to the needs of the moment, are 
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living in a cloud-cuckoo land, divorced from 
political, economic and human realities. But the 
fact that there are and always will be stresses in 
the relations between trade unions and the 
Labour Party is real and permanent. Some 
factors in the current political and economic 
pattern tend to sharpen them. But their exist- 
ence is in no sense a modern phenomenon. They 
arise inevitably from the nature and responsibili- 
ties of the two forces. Yet, although real 
enough, divergencies of approach between the 
dominant groups in the trade unions and a good 
many of the most active workers in the Con- 
stituency Parties tends to be sharpened on the 
trade union side by a much loved myth, which 
the General Council might very well take another 
look at. This is that the Labour Party is the 
child of the trade unions, so that those of its 
members who fail wholly to accept the dominant 
trade union line are not only lacking in political 
responsibility, which might be forgivable, but are 
in a fundamental sense unfilial and immoral. 
“Our predecessors formed this Party,” declared 
Ernest Bevin, characteristically throwing away not 
merely the baby, but the wet nurse too, in a 
famous speech before an earlier Conference. “It 
was not Keir Hardie. The Labour Party grew 
out of the bowels of the T.U.C.” 

This sense of parental outrage affects almost 
all trade union leaders in moments of choler—it 
is a strong constituent, for example, in the 
emotional make-up of Mr. Deakin and Sir Will 
Lawther. Now it is factually correct that the 
Labour Party came directly into existence as a 
consequence of a resolution of the Trade Union 
Congress of 1899. It is true that the Labour 
Party as we know it could not have existed, and 
would not now exist, without the massive numeri- 
cal, organisational and financial support of the 
trade-unions. But it is equally true, and no less 
worth remembering by trade unionists, that the 
trade union movement would not have existed in 
its modern form if it had not been for Socialism. 
Non-political trade unionism is not a new pipe 
dream of Mr. O’Brien’s. It had already been 
tried and proved inadequate under the leadership 
of Allan of the Engineers, Applegarth of the 
Carpenters, McDonald of the Miners and their 
heirs and successors like Henry Broadhurst. It 
was Hardie, Burns, Tom Mann, Tillett, Will 
Thorne and others—all Socialists, all Left Wing 
—who gave trade unionism a political and 
Socialist content in the Eighties; in the process 
transformed it; and made possible its extension 
to the great mass of the workers. They it was 
who established the characteristic mode of to- 
day—a mode that has influenced the skilled no 
less than the unskilled. 

Historically the debt of the political and in- 
dustrial movements is mutual. Over the past 
half century of their greatest growth, each has 
benefited equally from association with the other, 


‘and each been equally dependent on the other. 


Their federation has withstood every challenge 
and blandishment—the antagonism or apathy of 
almost all the established trade unions in 1900, 
the legal body-blow of the Osborne judgment in 


_ 1909, the swing to syndicalism before the first 


world war, the political division during it, the 
fears created by the new “ Socialist ” constitution 
of 1918, the. disillusionments of MacDonaldism, 
the strain of the General Strike, the catastrophe 
of 1931 and the policy quarrels of the Thirties. 
Almost all of these were more serious than such 
differences as now: exist. 

The economic necessities, to which the T.U.C. 
and the Labour. Party give human expression, are 
now sustained by such a complex of common ideas, 
settled habits, dual membership and interlocking 
organisation that no single political or industrial 
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group of leaders, however powerful, could success- 
fuily bring about a divorce even if there were any 
who wanted to. Those who contemplate such a 
division, whether with hope or fear, waste their 
energy. History is against them. But this, 
although important, does not get.away from the 
fact that there are, and always will be, tensions 
which have to be lived with. It merely indicates 
that they should be looked-at sensibly and with a 
proper sense of proportion, like the occasional in- 
compatibilities of even the most successful 
marriage. By the nature of their vocation, the 
leaders of the trade unions must be more prag- 
matic in their approach to current economic and 
industrial problems than is always seemly in a 
politician. They cannot avoid co-operation to a 
very far reaching extent with whatever Govern- 
ment is in power—indeed they have for many 
years been fighting for such co-operation as a 
right and as a basic recognition of their national 
satus. But equally, by the nature of their voca- 
tion, the most active workers in the constituencies 
must be both more politically aggressive and 
politically perfectionist than ‘the trade union leader 
can afford to be without jeopardising the imme- 
diate interests of his members. There is, however, 
no fundamental incompatibility in these two 
approaches; and the whole history of the develop- 
ment of political and industrial Labour over the 
past half century shows it. 

But while recognising these inevitable differ- 
ences of approach, we must surely break with the 
second of the dangerous myths. It finds its 
strongest adherents among those outside the trade 
unions. It is the myth of a monolithic trade union 
policy. If Margate showed anything, it showed 
that differences of opinion on such subjects as the 
rate and degree of nationalisation and on the de- 
sirability, or otherwise, of workers’ control exist at 
least as much between trade unions as between 
Constituency Parties or within the Parliamentary 
Party. The foundrymen, the engineers, the rail- 
waymen were at least as much in disagreement 
with the arguments of the great general workers’ 
unions and the miners on these matters as was 
any Constituency Party. Indeed it may well be 
that we are in for a period of increasing diverg- 
ence between craft unions and general unions, 
based on the fact that, while the general workers 
and also the miners have for the time being most 
to gain from the consolidation of the existing 
Welfare State and the smooth running of existing 
nationalised industries, the craft unions can gain 
most from an extension of the area of direct 
workers’ control—in many ways the next logical 
step in the advancement of their skilled status. The 
miners and general workers were on the Left when 
the major struggle was that of the underprivileged 
for a secure social framework, the craft unions 
tended to be on the Right when what was most 
immediately necessary was to defend what they 
had gained. Now to some extent the positions are 
reversed. 

However this may be, it is clear after Margate 
that while differences will continue to exist in the 
Labour movement, to express them in terms of.a 
conflict between the trade unions and the Con- 
stituency Parties is both dangerous and contrary 
to the facts. No doubt, there is a trade union 
view, but it is made up of a complex of many 
views. No doubt, there is a Constituency Party 
view, but it also is made up of a complex of many. 
What is important, and what Margate—reaffirm- 
ing the lesson of a great deal of Labour history— 
hes emphasised, is that it is possible for all these 
different views to coalesce in acceptance of a plat- 
form which, while it may fall short in one way or 
another of what each had fought for, yet- repre- 
sents a solid achievement which each can support. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


London Diary 


I sevieve that most thoughtful people, reading 
reports of the Party Conferences, are mainly 
depressed by the triviality of the proceedings. In 
the newspapers, they also read paragraphs 
announcing new explosions in one part of the 
world or another, coupled with remarks by 
Generals and scientists showing that while the 
politicians talk, the experts on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain are relentlessly, step by step, pre- 
paring for a war which they say, quite blandly, 
will end England and, quite possibly, the civilised 
life of the world. 

This is not, of course, fair to the Party leaders, 
who are no worse than other men. They are 
caught in a trap. They accept facts, and become 
numbly immersed in small day-by-day decisions 
and fascinating intrigues. The chief interest to 
me in the Conferences has been that, as a result 
of Sir Winston’s famous speech two days before 
the Sunderland bye-election, the politicians are 
again talking about a world settlement. Peace is 
no longer, as it was before the death of Stalin, a 
dirty word; on the contrary, it is again an elec- 
tion winner. So Mr. Attlee has out-bid Sir Win- 
ston in-the peace auction, and Labour’s electoral 
stock has correspondingly risen. Whether they 
liked or disliked Sir Winston’s speech (mostly 
they disliked his open challenge to the U.S.), 
every Conservative M.P. and candidate is praying 
that Sir Winston on Saturday will once again out- 
bid Mr. Attlee. Will he announce that Mr. Eden 
is off to Moscow? Perhaps. But at least, if he 
is to satisfy the Party organisers, he must do 
something to regain the peace initiative from 
Labour. Some people will be shocked at the idea 
that foreign policy should be formed in this way. 
But in fact it is an excellent example of how a 
free people can exert pressure on its politicians. 
The overwhelming majority of the electorate, 
irrespective of party, dislikes the idea of toeing 
the Dulles line and wants to see Britain mediating 
between the blocs. So there is once again a 
chance of a renewed attempt to talk sanity with 
Malenkov. i 


* * * 


It is estimated that the American carrier 
Forrestal, the warship of the Atomic Age, will 
cost $218,000,000. This is ten times as much as 
the United Nations has had to spend on its 
Technical Assistance Programme for the under- 
developed territories of the whole world, this 
year. It should have been $25,000,000, but the 
U.S. has not yet appropriated $4,000,000. which it 
had pledged to give. When the “pledging con- 
ference” meets next month, members will be 
asked to repeat this year’s figure for 1954, although 
schemes submitted by Governments and approved 
as worthwhile, would total $43,000,000—still only 
a fifth of the cost of one warship. 


* * * 


I am glad to see that detective fiction is becom- 
ing popular in the U.S.S.R. For the first time 
the Moscow public has been tald by New Times 
the story of Maclean and Burgess. There, as 
here, it is written up as an example of bourgeois 
decadence; but in Moscow it is described as a 
slander on the U.S.S.R., whereas here it was 
considered an example of Soviet cleverness. In 
both cases, of course, the politics is a cover for 
the natural pleasure that readers in Moscow and 
London, alike get from a good mystery story. 
Why Soviet citizens should think it a.slander on 
themselves to be told that two British diplomats 
preferred Moscow to London, is as unintelligible 


.to me as why people in the West, many of them. 


professed Christians, should express surprise or 
shock when Mrs. Maclean joins her lawful 
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wedded husband—if that is, in fact, what 
occurred. The only possible effect of the story 


both in the East and the West, is to make the a 
ordinary man in the street even more sure than A 


ever that public affairs, as presented in the pres 
are the stuff of comic opera. 


* x *x 
It is, I suppose, the job of Archbishops to real 


us moral lectures. But, before he composes — 
another, Dr. Garbett should really take a4 


refresher course in ethics. The other day he 
solemnly castigated innocent husbands who per- — 


mit themselves to be the guilty party in divorce 

actions, and accused them of “moral cowardice.” 

I can’t help thinking that the Archbishop 
has muddled his terms. 
be described as a violation of the law and even, 
I suppose, as a sin, if committed by a communi- 
cant. But this sin is created by the law, since 


often the only alternative is the surely far greater 


sin of perpetuating an insincere, loveless and un- 
willing relationship. Some such husbands are, 

no doubt, mofal cowards. But so are a oa 
many husbands who have not the courage to end 
a marriage which they are convinced ought to be 
ended. -The fact is that the Church’s view of 
matrimony, and the law which derives from it, 
are morally repugnant to the vast majority of 
married people in this country today. The wide- 
spread evasion of this law is a proof not of the 
moral-cowardice of the evaders, but of the con- 
tradiction between the practices of the Church 
and the ethics of the community. Instead of 
lecturing husbands, the Archbishop should ask 
himself whether it is not time that the Church 
stopped compelling conscientious people to evade 
the law in order to behave decently and humanly. 


* *« * 


I did not know. Ernst Reuter well; but I feel 
sure that the.tribute.to him by Miss Elsie Howard 
which is published on another page gets much 
nearer to his real personality than most of the 
formal obituaries. Miss Howard mentions in pass- 
ing that she had helped to secure his release from 
concentration camps, but does not describe how 
she flew to Berlin and persuaded Goring to grant 
her request by exercising that mysterious moral 
authority which Quakers seem to be able to exert 
even over wicked men. Like Kurt Schumacher, 
Reuter was a Socialist who achieved a greatness 
that transcended party politics. The death of 
both these men within two years is a crushing 
blow to a party which is desperately short of 
leaders. Western Germany owes much to the 
democratic faith of Schumacher and Reuter; with- 
out their courage the German Labour movement 
would have split into warring factions instead of 
becoming the one solid bulwark of democracy in 
the Federal Republic. 


* * * 


I have just received an advance copy of a book 
called To Beg I Am Ashamed by Sheila Cousins, 
which was withdrawn by an English publisher in 
1938 under threat of prosecution for obscenity. 


It is the autobiography of a prostitute, now re- 


published by the Richards Press. With the book 
comes to me a letter from an old friend giving 
me the real background of the book, lest I should 
be. under an illusion that it is a “fake.” He tells 
me that in 1937 he was picked up in Sackville 
Street by Sheila Cousins, impressed by her “ per- 
fectly good middle-class accent,” and then, in her 
flat, shown “a sheaf of typescript, which repre- 
sented her attempt to start her autobiography.” 
As he found. that she had no real capacity for 
putting her thoughts on paper, he spent two 
hours in her flat every. morning for three months, 
taking notes of her story. 


Collusion can properly — 
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There was a dead silence then a voice said : 
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She was an admirable person to work. with. She 
had an extraordinarily good memory, both verbal 
and visual, and frequently a felicitous turn of 
phrase. (“ ‘All that I knew of it [London] was that 
it was a place where there was a Park and 
that a band played in the Park”; “Singa- 
pore is Hendon Central with the sea round” are 
just two of her characterisations.)’ All the con- 
versations aré hers, and almost all the descriptions : 
my work was confined to providing continuity. and 
occasionally making a little plainer some of her 
mental .confusions. I did come across.one diffi- 

culty, and I fancy it may be seen in the book. At 


“a certain point in the story, just about where she 


. first goes on the streets, I began to come up in 
my note-taking against what psychoanalysts call 


-* resistance, with no psychoanalytic ‘technique to 


deal with it. Sheila had agreed to write the book, 
‘she wanted it to be finished, she needed the money 
—just as a neurotic wants his analysis to succeed. 
. But quite suddenly she would burst out: “I’ve 


. lived all through these horrors in fact: have I got 


to live them over again in words now?” When 
that happened, all I could do was to go out and get 
‘a quart of beer from the corner pub and resign 
myself to a wasted morning. 


‘I find this a fascinating story, and glancing 
through the book I have not been able to see 


why anyone should think it obscene. 
*x ee * 

Only Colonel Brodie, the military attaché at the 
British Legation in Korea, correctly spotted that 
my quotation last week was from the Memoirs 
of Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley; his letter is 
printed on a later page. Much of the interest of 
the quotation lies in the foresight of this serving 
officer. Some other correspondents guessed at 
Sir Winston in his peripatetic youth as a 
journalist, though there is strong internal evi- 
dence in the paragraph against Churchillian 
authorship. A few suggested General Gordon; 
one thought it was by the author of The Yellow 
Danger—so often misquoted as The Yellow Peril; 
and another made the bizarre guess that it was 
by Samuel Butler. One wild idea was that it was 
written by Tolstoy, the oddest—Mark Twain. 


* * a 
Anthony Carson’s delicious account of his ex- 


erience of war-time lecturing to the troops in 
last week’s issue of-the N.S. & N. suddenly jolted 


’ my mind back to a blazing hot day in the summer 
of 1944. I used to go around “inspiring” (or ° 


perplexing?) His Majesty’s Forces with accounts 
of post-war problems that, as victors in the world 
war for democracy, they would have to play their 
part in solving. On this occasion I had driven 
rather reluctantly to an East Anglian hamlet 
where the unit was stationed. More accurately 
I should -say it was some fields, guns and hut- 
ments. I. showed my pass and was guided 
respectfully by a shy young lieutenant to a field 
where some men in shirt-sleeves were digging 
latrines. They fetched chairs from the huts and 
sat down facing me,.and even now I can see the 
sweat and sleep in their faces. The subject 
announced for my address was “The Problem of 
Poland.” True, I was myself intensely interested 


‘in the struggle of Mikolajczyk and the Lublin 


Committee, but I plunged into my talk, acutely 
aware that without a map I could not even show 
where Poland was, let alone explain why its 
frontiers between Germany and Russia tonsti- 
tuted a problem. I ploughed on miserably in 
the shimmering sunshine. My voice sounded to 
me, and, I suspect, to my listeners as well, not 
very distinct from the drone of bees in the butter- 


‘cups. There was nothing else té do except plough 


on; unlike ‘Carson, I had no lecture prepared on 


~ the sex life of the ameeba. After talking for half 


an hour I stopped and demanded questions. 
“ Can 
the lecturer tell us when this bloody war will be 
Over? ” CRITIC 
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Report from British Guiana 


(By a Special Correspondent in Georgetown, British Giana) 


‘On April 27, this year, the people of British 


Guiana went to the polls to elect the first Govern- 
ment under the new constitution, and the first 
Government in the history of the colony ever to 
be elected by universal suffrage. The Constitu- 
tion, based on the report of the Sir John Wad- 
dington Committee, was regarded as experi- 
mental. The experiment resulted in the return 
of a Government more Communist. in ideology 
than any in the Western World. Three major 
parties contested the -election: the Guiana 
National Party, the National- Democratic Party 
(both since merged to form the United Demo- 
cratic Party), and the People’s Progressive Party. 
The P.P.P. was founded by an East Indian, Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan, and several other prominent East 
Indian and Negro Guianese. Dr. Jagan is a den- 
tist. He studied at North Western University and, 
while in Chicago, met and married Janet Rosen- 
berg, with whose aid the Party was founded. The 
other leaders are lawyers and doctors and small 
businessmen; they are the intelligentsia. Their 
Party, however, belongs to the people. Calypsos 
are written about it and there is no doubt that for 
the inarticulate it has provided a mouthpiece. It 
is not a Communist party; the ethos which in- 
spires its rank-and-file is nationalist and anti- 
White. It holds its meetings at the street corners 
and attracts mass attendances. The G.N.P. and 
the N.D.P. normally meet behind closed doors 
which are eritered by subscription only. Thus, 
in a Colony where the Europeans number only 
2,500 out of a population of 425,000, the victory 
of the P.P.P. should not have been surprising. 

Under the Constitution, the RP.P., with 
eighteen seats out of the twenty-four in the House 
of Assembly, now hold six of the ten Ministries, 
the remaining four being filled by appointment 
by the Governor. Dr. Jagan holds the portfolio 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Forests, Mines 
and Lands, and is the First Minister. A near- 
Communist Government, elected in a country 
whose economic and political structure is pre- 
dominantly capitalist and wholly colonial, presents 
a rear phenomenon. Dr. Jagan, however, acknow- 
ledged the limitations -of his position frankly 
enough in a recent radio talk when he discussed the 
part to’be played by private investment in the 
colony and the development of a Socialist system : 

I believe in the supefiority of the’ Socialist 
system. - Capitalism. proved itself more efficient 

- than feudalism and slavery and so replaced them. 
So will the capitalist system itself in due course 
be changed into a higher and more efficient Social- 
ist system. Likewise Socialism: itself will evolve 
into the higher Communist stage of society. 
The thesis is familiar to. those who have read 
Karl Marx. He went on: 

I am a great admirer of the Soviet Union and 
the “ People’s Democracies.” The efforts at human 
regeneration in those countries deserve the sym- 
pathy and consideration of all peoples. As a 
developing country we must learn not only from the 
rich experience of the technically advanced coun- 
tries of the West. There is much to adopt from 
the new methods of organisation in these advanced 
countries. Let us keep an open mind. Let us not 
be-led astray by the propaganda about Soviet 
Imperialism and slave camps. 
revolution was fought not to bring about oppres- 
sion but to end it. I believe that the Russian 
revolution, like the French and American revolu- 
tions, will always be regarded as a landmark in the 
history. of development of human society. 

The economy of British Guiana, which covers 
an area of 83,000 square miles, only 481 of which 
are cultivated, is based primarily on bauxite, 
sugar and rice. Gold and diamonds are also 
mined in large quantities. The largest bauxite 





The Russian _ 


resources in the world are at Mackenzie, in the 
interior, situated on the Demerara river. They 
are exploited by the Demerara Bauxite Co., Ltd., 
a subsidiary of the Aluminum Co. of Canada. 
The fourteen sugar estates of the colony are owned 
by three private companies, which also engage in 
merchant and retail trading. The largest runs 
its own shipping line and also operates in Kenya 
and in Liverpool.: 

Since coming to power the P.P.P. has been by 
no means politically inactive. The street-corner 
meetings have continued. Its policy has so far 
been directed: mainly in the interests of two im- 
portant groups, the “domestics” and the sugar 
workers. It is a shrewd guess that assistance to 
these two groups will evoke a widespread popular 
response in a colony whose people, originally im- 
ported from Africa as slaves, still find its main 
occupation either.on the sugar plantations or as 
servants of the White minority. A Commission 
has been set up to consider the working conditions 
of the domestics. Their demands—surely not 
wholly unreasonable—are, in effect, for regular 
hours and overtime, with piece-rates for the 
washers based on a percentage of current laundry 
prices. If the employers are not prepared to pay 
these rates, says the Party, then they must do 
without servants: after doing their own work 
they will soon call back their servants. This 
assumption is the crux of the matter. For if the 
White population cannot afford to employ ser- 
vants at these prices, then the servants will 
become unemployed. They accept the present 
wages because they must. There is no alternative 
occupation. , 

The sugar workers are the centre of the present 
discontent in the colony. On August 30 last, the 
President of the Guiana Workers Industrial 
Union, Dr. J. P. Lachmansingh, who is also the 
Minister of Health and Housing, called a colony- 
wide strike on the sugar estates. The timing was 
crucial; for it was the season for cutting and burn- 
ing the sugar, and every day of the strike involved 
a.loss to the industry. The purpose of the strike 
is not certain. . Originally it was thought to be 
a demand for recognition of the union, but the 
union secretary cited this as only one among a 
number of demands. A letter to the Sugar Pro- 


ducers’ Association dated August 6 listed the 


Union’s demands as follows: 


‘1. Increased wages (ranging from 15 per cent. to 

20 per cent.) for all factory and field workers. 

. Abolition of the: “cut and load ” system of piece 

. work; or an increase to seven shillings a ton. 

. Establishment of basic rates and standardised 
tasks for all field workers. 

. Increased prices for farmers’ canes. (These. are 
sold by smallholders to the sugar estates.) 

. Cane cutters to be paid for time lost waiting on 
punts. 

. Government-sworn check-weighers at all estate 
scales. 

. Provision of pure drinking water for all field 
workers. 

8. No victimisation. ., 

By September 5, twelve of the fourteen estates 
had closed down, and by the 10th, the remain- 
ing two had followed them. Thirty thousand 
workers were out. It is estimated that in the first 
week of the strike production was 4,500 tons 
down, against an average weekly figure of 9,000 
tons. In addition 1,900 tons had been burnt and 
left standing in the fields or cut and left in punts, 
representing a loss to the colony of £80,500, based 
on the Commonwealth negotiated price. 

Arbitration was attempted by the Minister 
of Labour, but the S.P.A. looked somewhat cynic- 
ally upon the spectacle of one Minister arbitrating 
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on a strike called by another. The sugar pro- 
ducing companies are not wholly dependent on 
their revenue from.the estates, and it seemed they 
were prepared to sustain the loss of this year’s 
crop in defence of their principle, which is “ that 
affairs were managed well enough in the past, 
and that they know how to run their estates and 
look after their workers without the interference 
of a lot of agitators.” 

Before the strike came to an end at the end of 


last month, there were several incidents of crop- 


burning by the strikers in an increasingly tense 
atmosphere; and it is out of these incidents that 
the present crisis between the Governor and his 
Ministers arose. The Governor, for instance, 
sought to order out the police to “maintain law 
and order” on the estates; the Government 
responded by confining them to barracks. The 
Governor then made use of Government trans- 
port to carry auxiliary police to the strike areas, 
and was sharply criticised in public by the 
Minister of Communications, Mr. Sydney King, 
_for doing so without. Government authority. 
Alongside the bad blood between the Governor 
and his Ministers, which this sort of incident has 
created, came the action of the Government Union 
Federation in calling on Government employees 
to strike in sympathy with the sugar-workers. The 
concluding stage of the strike was marked by the 
introduction of a Bill on September 19 to compel 
employers to recognise such unions as_ the 
Minister of Labour “after due study deems to 
be representative of the workers in an industry.” 
This Bill was, no doubt, inspired by the refusal 
of the sugar barons to recognise the sugar 
workers’ union. Ten days ago, the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly ruled on a procedural: point 
that this Bill was not sufficiently urgent to require 
the suspension of Parliamentary rules. The 
elected Ministers thereupon walked out of the 
House. Subsequently, after consultations be- 
tween the Leader of the House, the Speaker and 
the Governor, the Speaker reversed his decision 
and permitted the suspension. The Bill is still 
under discussion. It is against this background of 
growing friction between the elected representa- 
tives of the Colony and the Governor with his 
officials, that the Governor is now reported to have 
asked for the new Constitution to be suspended, 
and that British trooops and warships are speed- 
ing here from the West Indies station. 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed, 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 
Miss B. (who owns a London lingerie store) 
would hang all murderers. “ Human life is sacred,” 
she said. —Sunday Chronicle. (I. Thomas.) 


Is it not time someone thought of cats when 
planning Council house estates where there is 
neither a wall nor a window-sill or even a tree, for 
them to sit on? We are altering their nature by 
grounding them.—Letter in Bristol Evening Post. 
(H. G. Whatley.) 


So that he can be taught to read in Oxford Prison, 
—— was sentenced to 18 months there at Oxford- 
shire Quarter Sessions yesterday.--Daily Tele- 
graph. (S. Fahmy.) 


It is not that I don’t like working, but the only 
thing I can do well is play the bagpipes. I have 
tried lots of jobs——Lord Glenorchy reported in 
Daily Sketch. (G. F. Harrison.) 


A woman doctor in Carlisle yesterday agreed that 
in an effort to stem her partner’s drinking habits 
she lashed him with a dog leash, threatening to 
tattoo his bald head with the word “ drunkard,” 
and removed his clothing to keep him indoors.— 
News Chronicle. (J. W. Miller.) 


Cheltenham : 
Words and Music 


Lirerature, according to Sarah, Belloc’s bull- 
tossed illiterate, breeds distress. Acrimony, 
certainly, as the correspondence columns of 
weekly journals show. But, in Cheltenham, litera- 
ture is respected as the art that pays its way, 
putting music to shame, and even, occasionally, 
making a profit. 

Cheltenham, casting about for an attraction to 
substitute for the spa waters (the dozen or so 
glasses sold each day do not cover the attendant’s 
wages, and the domed and draughty Pump Room 
is a municipal white elephant), seized eagerly upon 
the festival idea. In 1945, before Edinburgh had 
thought of turning its vestries into dressing-rooms, 
Cheltenham had organised its festival of con- 
temporary music. The literary festival came 
later, and is now in its fifth year. 

In the late Forties, when Levantine composers, 
South American poets’ and Chinese mathe- 
maticians were freely imported and liberally 
entertained by the British Council, and festivals 
were still a novelty in Britain, the music festival 
was considered a matter for pride and an aid to 
trade. Hoteliers declated that the combination 
of culture and Cotswolds could make Cheltenham 
an international tourist centre. They talked 
knowingly of Salzburg, Bayreuth, even, a trifle 
confusedly, of Oberammergau. And though to 
ears attuned to palm court orchestras and gypsy 
violins the music sounded odd—“ difficult but 
rewarding ” was the phrase—there was pleasure 
in spotting the musical celebrities as they walked 
through the garlanded streets : Vaughan Williams, 
billed as a Gloucestershire composer, a local 
wonder, so magnificently endowed by nature for 
the part of lion, and Benjamin Britten, carrying 
his tennis racquet along the Promenade, and 
looking so disturbingly like the nice bank clerk 
in the National Provincial. 

But the music festival has not prospered. It 
has dwindled from three crowded weeks to a bare 
eight days. The reasons are simple. Cheltenham 
cannot compete with Edinburgh in scale, variety 
or richness. It lacks a presiding genius, living or 
dead. Britten has his own show at Aldeburgh ; 
and unless heaven provides an operatic composer 
of world class, it is very difficult to run a festival 
devoted to music. Opera, drama or ballet can 
draw an out-of-town audience ; concerts have not 
the same appeal. To hear the first performance 
of a work by Richard Arnell or Peter Racine 
Fricker, it is so easy to switch on the Third 
Programme if one is disinclined to make the 
pilgrimage to Cheltenham Town Hall. The 
subsidised foreign guests have melted away. 
The venture loses money; and unmusical rate- 
payers are tiring of an enterprise that seems to 
bring the town neither financial. gain nor inter- 
national prestige. Efforts to capture the ordinary 
listener have not been happy. When some light 
pier-pavilion marching and waltzing was included 
in the programme, a chorus of critics protested 
vehemently against allowing the shades of 
Cheltenham to be thus polluted. 

In contrast to music, Cheltenham has found 
literature to be a safe and dependable form of art. 
The humbler literary festival, five days of lectures, 
discussions and poetry readings, is a success, both 
financially (a modest profit of £20 can be 
expected) and in promoting good will: The 
personalities, thanks to radio and television, need 
no introduction. The vital statistics, as the 
beauty queens say, of contemporary authors are 
well known. Five minutes of purposeful loitering 
among the paperbacks at Llandudno Junction can 
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keep one thoroughly au fait with the taste in wine, 
dogs, travel or religion of Novelist X or Philo-~ 





sopher Y. His voice is familiar from radio — 
discussion ; he has been interviewed about his _ 
latest book sympathetically, as if he were q 
fretful convalescent, by one of_ television’s 
comméres. Never was it possible to know so much 
about authors, nowadays more publicised than 
anyone except actors and ball-players, without 
reading a line of their work. 

The current tendency to exploit the personality 
of writers is the secret of Cheltenham’s success 
with its literary festival. The composer has to 
stand or fall by his music ; his private life and his 
skill at parlour games do not enter into considera- 
tion. But the writers judiciously invited to speak 
at the festival are not judged by their written word 
alone: they are all established talkers, discussion 
group veterans, rounded personalities of the air, 
names with a sound Home Service ring. 

Thus. organisers and audience at the festival 
know beforehand whether the writer-talker is 
likely to entertain or bore them—highly satis- 
factory from their point of view. The only people 
who may possibly suffer are the writers them- 
selves. For the serious. writer there is a real 
danger that the comfortable job of exploiting his 
quiz or radio personality may deflect him from 
his proper task of thinking and writing. When 
playing children’s games assures one of an income, 
fame and privileged treatment for the very 
minimum of intellectual exertion, serious work is 
apt to lose its urgency. One well-known writer 
—a success at last year’s festival—found this 
and withdrew, wishing to base her reputation 
on some more solid achievement than her ability 
to identify a tinker, a tailor or a brandy-snap 
curler. She does not figure on this year’s pro- 
gramme. 

The music festival is Third Programme in 
conception; the literary festival sticks to the 
Home in every sense of the word. . In a dialogue 
between C. P. Snow and Pamela Hansford Johnson 
it offers the spectacle, dear to the British public, 
whether exemplified by Brownings, Oliviers or 
Denisons, of a couple united in domestic. felicity . 
and artistic endeavour. It is true that this 
partnership could be paralleled in music, but how 
much more bothersome and expensive it is to’ 
import the entire Hallé orchestra for the pleasure - 
of hearing the Barbirollis together. 1n Chelten- 
ham, at any rate, the pen is mightier than the 
baton, and so much more manageable. 

SYLVIA CLAYTON 


Ernst Reuter 


Tue sudden death of Ernst Reuter plunged 
Berlin into mourning, and the sorrow is shared 
by millions of his countrymen, in the East as 
well as in the West. A great European, as well as 
a great German, he had stood like a rock, meeting 
the tides of hatred and intrigue. His courage 
had infected all his fellow Berliners, as he went 
about in his black beret, sometimes using a stick 
to help a lameness which derived from a wound 
in the first world war. He had to be- persuaded’ 
to permit a guard to stand before his modest 
villa in Zehlendorf, where I visited him a few 
weeks ago. He was accustomed to stand up to 
hatred from Nazis and Communists alike. Twice 
he. had been in concentration camps. On the 


second occasion, a string of circumstances enabled 
me to obtain his release, and he was never tired 
of saying that he owed his life to a Quaker woman. 

When he escaped to England in 1934, he spent 
many weeks as my guest before accepting an 
important post in Ankara, under the Turkish 
We corresponded regularly during 


Government. 
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the next nine years, and both felt certain that, 
with the eventual turn of the tide, he would be 
able once more to serve his country and his city 
of Magdeburg. But when at last he could make 
his way home, it was to Berlin that he went, first 
as Stadtrat and then as Lord Mayor. While his 
offices were still in the East sector, he went there 
every day at the risk of his life, the Western 
authoritics having warned him that they could 
not guarantee his safety. Afier the transfer of 
his office to Schoeneberg, life became less anxious 
for his wife, who previously had never known if 
he would return alive each night. 

I frequently visited him in Berlin and he never 
came to England without seeing me, even if 
only for a couple of hours at the airport. His loyal 
friendship is a memory which those of us who 
enjoyed it will always treasure. The millions of 
candles which the citizens of. Berlin put in their 
windows on his funeral night are, I am sure, 
symbols of the hopefulness and courage which 
illuminated his life and infected all of us who knew 
him. 

- Eis Howarp 
Tee 


Changing Styles 
in the Forest 


‘Trees come and go more rapidly than most 
people might think. By*this I° mean not that 
their individual lives ate shorter (though that also 
is true), but that they come into fashion—and 
disappear from the scene, Elderly people who 
deplore modern forestry and the preponderance 
_ of conifers sometimes plead for more beauty and 
more “old-fashioned” trees—and the _ horse 
chestnut is cited as an example. But Queen 
Elizabeth I never saw a horse chestnut. Again, 
the cedar of Lebanon, which is perhaps the only 
tree to be at once a-conifer, a dark evergreen and 
alien, and yet generally admired, was almost cer- 
tainly unknown in this country 350 years ago. 
Now, of course, specimens figure (together with 
yews and oaks) in magazines and. newspapers as 
“trees mentioned in the Domesday Book.” The 
survival of the fable about Domesday Book trees 
is remarkable; in fact, the Domesday survey con- 
tains no mention of any individual tree, much less 
any tree that lives today. 

The hornbeam is a tree which was quite com- 
monly used for avenues some two to three cen- 
turies ago, but now, having passed out of fashion, 
has become a relatively scarce species outside the 
south-eastern corner of Engiand. Historically the 
hornbeam is interesting in nrore than one way. 
The Latin Carpinus gave us the word carpenter. 
The timber was much used for the cogs of mill 
wheels. Of the hornbeam’s distribution as a wild 
tree in England one authority has noted that it 
belongs chiefly to that region which once formed 
part of the Rhine drainage system—and to this day 
the finest hornbeams in Europe are fcund on 
or near the banks of the Rhine. 

The Lombardy poplar, which is among the 
most distinctive of all trees in a landscape and 
ranks as the typical poplar for the man in the 
street if not for the forester or ecologist, was in- 
troduced less than 200 years ago—in 1758. 
Another familiar fastigiate tree, the Irish or Flor- 
ence Court yew, first.came to this country after 
1780, and the first male trees of this variety were 
found as recently as 1927. One of the most re- 
markable examples of change, in the ‘come and 
go sense, may be found in the so-called common 
larch. Introduced in the first half of the 17th 
century, it was virtually ignored for more than 


100 years. Then it was planted very largely, first 
by the Dukes of Atholl in Scotland and later by 
others elsewhere. Wordsworth perpetrated a 
stupid criticism according to the familiar formula 
(larch was a novelty and incongruous), but before 
Wordsworth’s death larch had become the most 
valuable of all timber trees in Britain. About this 
period (Wordsworth died in 1850) larch began to 
suffer increasingly from canker, and soon, as luck 
would have it, another and relatively canker-free 
species of larch was introduced (in 1861) from 
Japan. Since then the European or common 
larch has gradually declined in esteem, or per- 
haps not so gradually in the last 40 years, and the 
Japanese larch has now almost superseded it. 

A roughly similar story might be told of the 
common silver fir, the species which used nor- 
mally to furnish “the tallest tree on the estate ”: 
this Abies pectinata is now seldom. planted, be- 
cause of its susceptibility to disease and insect 
pests. Instead, the nearly similar American Abies 
grandis, first introduced in 1831, is usually pre- 
ferred. Incidentally, sentimentalists devoted to 
the “good old” idea might note that both the 
larch and silver fir changes are due primarily to 
the better health and greater vigour of the more 
newly introduced trees. 

Two-or three of the most generally deplored 
conifers were first admired and planted as orna- 
mental trees. There are, for examples, Corsican 
pine (introduced 1759), Douglas fir (introduced 
1827) and Sitka spruce (introduced 1831)... None 
of these trees was at all widely used in British 
forestry until after 1900. *But one of the earlier 
Douglas firs now ranks as the tallest tree in Great 
Britain, and Sitka spruce has for the last 25 years 
been planted in much greater numbers than any 
other species of tree. 

As a tree changes from a garden or collector’s 
species to a common forest tree it. sometimes 
suffers confusing changes of name. Sitka spruce 
used to be Menzies’ spruce, and the valuable tree 
now known either as western cedar, western red 
cedar (though it is not a cédar), or thuya used to 
be called arbor vite. Its labels have been Thuya 
(or Thuja), with the various specifics of Craigiana, 
gigantea, Lobbii and Menziesii, but it seems for 
the moment to have settled down as Thuya 
plicata. 

The cricket bat willow has within the last 25 
years been planted on such a scale that it is now 
a major feature of the landscape in some regions 
—for example, from a train going westwards from 
Reading to Devizes. The very pale blue-white 
leaves, turning silver under the wind, make a most 
effective contrast against-darker trees, and particu- 
larly against conifers. Since well-grown bat wil- 
lows are mature at 20 years, they come and go 
quickly in another sense. Early maturity, though 
not at 20 years, is also a feature of the new hybrid 
poplars which are now being planted in increas- 
ing numbers. 

Meanwhile the foresters are planting beech and 
oak at the rates of roughly six and four million 
trees, respectively, a year. It would be interesting 
to know of any earlier period in the history of 
this island when these trees were planted on half 
such a scale or at half such a rate. Further, a 
large proportion of the beech and oak planting is 
in Southern England, or south of a Colchester- 
Gloucester line, whence comes most of the whim- 
pering about scenery being spoilt by foresters. 
There may be objections that some of the ‘oak 
now being planted is the American red oak in- 
troduced in the early 18th century and formerly 
prized as an ornamental tree, but the more ex- 
treme forms of insularity cannot be considered 
too seriously, since there aré awkward possibili- 
ties.. Two years ago, a leading authority, now the 
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occupant of a professorial chair, published his 


opinion that the common English oak, Quercus 
robur, is in fact not indigenous to this island; that. 
it was introduced from the Continent; and that — 
only the durmast oak (Q. petrea) is a true Briton, 
After all, are not “Oakleaves” a distinctively — 


German decoration for merit? 
J. D. U. Warp 


The Gift of 


Knowledge _ 


Gavin CHAMBERS at seventeen was much occupied 


with questions of life and death. He was not 
concerned so much with the death of any one 


individual—not even his own—as with the 
tragic briefness of all human existence: 


stranded in eternity. 


At night, as he-lay in, bed with the moonlight — 
streaming across the room and the snores of his — 
landlady’s husband grating through the silence, — 
he would feel: the earth spinning and slipping — 


soundlessly, falling in its downward curve, 
beneath and away from the sun, and his teeth 


would clench with horror. By day, travelling by ~ 
bus to the accountant’s office where he was — 


apprenticed, eating lunch at the.café next door, 
copying figures endlessly from one~ledger to 
another, ‘he would be pierced by awareness of the 


brief moment of time granted to him and to all — 
who were alive with him. The generations, — 
rolling back into. uncharted -history, the long, 


long, ages before man walked the carth, un- 


imaginable aeons of time, saturated his conscious- - 


ness, and made all effort except the cffort to 
understand seem useless and futile. 

For a time he*’supposed that others were equally 
aware of their situation, that there was an unspoken 


conspiracy among$t those who had entered — 


adulthood to refrain from any mention of their 
plight, like sailors preserving discipline on a 


sinking ship. He would at this time meet the — 
eye of a stranger and look away hastily, in case 


he should break the rules of the game, betray 
his dismay. 


It was not long before he realised that he was ~ 


mistaken. The initiates, it seemed, were few, 
and not to be found in his circle of acquaintance. 
Not only was he stranded, he was alone. The 
loneliness was abysmal, overwhelming, and the 
only companionship he could find was in books, 
especially in philosophy, which he began to-read 
with passionate intensity. 

His landlady complained that he was getting 
paler and thinner every day. ‘“‘ What’s the good 
of me feeding you on fresh eggs,’’ she demanded, 
*‘and everything else the best I can get, if you 
do nothing but mope around reading books ? 


‘It’s not right, and that’s my opinion.” 


Gavin, finding all she had to say beside the 
point, answered mechanically, so that she clucked 
with exasperation and anxiety. His eyes, raised 
from his book at nights when she took in his 
supper, were filled with a kind of despair which 
troubled her. 

“Look after him, and see he wears a scarf 
when it’s cold,’’ were her parting words when 
she was suddenly taken ill and had to go into 


_hospital,. leaving her household in her mother’s 


care. 


“Tl see to everything,” said the old woman 
finally. 


The 
boundaries of perception which had hitherto | 
enclosed him in a comfortable, easily defined — 
area of space and timc had been shattered by the’ _ 
explosive ~ 3 adolescence, leaving him — 


She was not accustomed to taking — 
instructions from anyone, especially her daughter, 
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the lightness of its precision tubes and components in steel and aluminium, the lightness of the 


Si modern bicycle, of the tanker’s superstructure, of essentials to jet engines .. . with a 
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od reminder that every British plane carries parts by TI. 
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are wide: from precision tubes to components for cars and ships, aeroplanes, 
locomotives; to wrought aluminium, bicycles, metal sections, pressure vessels, electrical 
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equipment and appliances; mechanical handling, machine tools, gland packings, 
bus body framing and seating, paints, road signs, tubular furniture. ~ 
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and had no doubt she knew how to deal with a 
boy of seventeen. 

They met for the first time on Gavin’s return 
from work that evening. 

““M’daughter said you’d be home by six,” 
she said. “It’s twenty past, and your egg’s 
frizzled.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I don’t mind,’ said 
Gavin. He was surprised in the; first moment to 
see how old she was, then how young she’seemed. 
Her face was small, but except for deep puckering 
of the upper lip, not much lined. Her eyes, 
pink-rimmed and faded, were clear and shrewd, 
missing nothing. 

“* Maybe you don’t mind,” she said, “‘ but I do, 
with eggs at sixpence.” 

She poured out his tea, and to his annoyance 
sat down to watch him drink it. There was a 
moment’s silence. Then he said awkwardly: 
*T hope your daughter will soon be well.” 

“I hope so. I think so.” Her voice was 
untroubled. ‘ We’re a healthy family.. Always 
have been. Me, I’m eighty-four,” ro said, her 
eyes on his face. 

Gavin felt the respect which sheer. enachy in 
survival always exacts. “‘lt’s a good-age,”’ he 
said. She saw that he was impressed, and was 


pleased. Nimbly she got to her feet from the 


” 


deep armchair. “1 mustn’t keep you,” she said. 
“* Let me know if I forget anything m’daughter 
usually does for you.” 

In the next few days Gavin was uneasily aware 
of her activity. With alarming energy she scrubbed 
and polished, washed and cooked, and one morning 
he found her, rather blue about the lips, bringing 
in the coals. 

“Here, let me do that,” he said indignantly. 
“TI thought Mr. Grove brought in the coal.” 

** So he does,”’ she said. ‘‘ He just forgot this 
morning. But never heed, it’s what I’m used to. 
As long as 1’m able, I don’t care.” 

She was still gasping a little, but she uttered a 
high wavering shriek of laughter. ‘‘ There’s life 
in the old girl yet,”’ she said. 

In a few moments she had recovered, but Gavin, 
jostling his way along the crowded pavement 
towards the bus stop, was unwillingly aware of 
how slender and brittle a tie bound her to life. 
For the first time he was conscious of death as a 
personal issue. She must know that her time 
was nearly over. 

How strange, heethought, to be alone in the 
depths of night, to feel light, shrunken, and so 
old, to fall asleep knowing that death had his 
finger on the latch, waiting to enter. Insensibly 
he quickened his pace and threw his head back, 
youth and strength bearing him forward, revolting 
against the moment of comprchension, unable to 
banish it. 

It was something of a surprise when he arrived 
home that evening to find her seated placidly in 
the porch, her knitting in her thin knotted hands, 
and. the wireless at full blast. ‘‘ D’you never 
go to the dancing?” she asked, through the 
blaring of the music. 

*“No,” said Gavin. “I haven’t time,’ he 
added, not wishing her to suspect that he knew 
no one and hardly knew how to set about it. 

** My, you’re not like me,” she said. “I was 
at the dancing three times a week when I was 
your age. Eh, it was great. After six lessons, the 
dancing teacher said there wasn’t a thing more 
he could tell me.” At the memory of the dancing 
she kicked her feet forward, one before the other. 
The movement was slight, but somehow amazingly 
suggestive of high-kicking and ‘high spirits. 

““We used to dance till midnight, then walk 
three miles home,” she continued, “‘ and never 
tired. But you’re like m’husband, the booky 








type. I used to tell him that if I had been like 
him we’d both ha’ been melancholy.” 


She laughed again on a high, hooting note, 


then was silent, her eyes fixed, gazing on the. 


past. ‘ 

“He was a quict. man. . Dead these twenty 
years. Times I wish he was bacx. But I’ve got 
my own house, thanks be,” she said, brightening 
again. ‘‘ That I’ll never give up. _M’daughter 
begs me often and often to come here with her 
and Grove, but I won’t.” 

““D’you live alone, then?” asked Gavin, his 
voice casual, 

“I do, and like it.” 

She paused, then shook her head decisively. 
“TI could be doing with m’daughter,: but that 
Grove, now . . .-” The unspoken comment 
on her son-in-law was scathing. “I’d better 
get his tea ready, just the same,” she said, and 
made her way to the kitchen to continue her 
chores. 

Gavin felt a lightening of the spirit. After all, 
he had been mistaken in supposing that she 
knew. It was clear that.reality was as remote at 
eighty-four as at eighteen for all but the few whose 
eyes were opened, and he was glad of it. Not many, 
it seemed to him, were strong enough to endure 
the constant -vision of mankind, suspended by 
its heels from the spinning globe, carried relent- 
lessly to oblivion, all effort es ending in 
nothing. 

His own awareness appeared now as a kind of 
sixth sense, the kéy to an extra dimension of 


experience. It appeared to him at the same time _ 


as a responsibility, for he feared to transmit his 
knowledge and despair to those who were less 
able to bear it. 

This responsibility crystallised itself around the 
old woman, and he watched her with a kind of 
indulgence as she went about her business, 
wholly engrossed in the day’s events, grumbling 
about her son-in-law, the weather and the price 
of vegetables. He was on guard against saying 
anything that would betray his pre-occupations, 
anxious that nothing should threaten the barrier 
of the common-place with which she had 
surrounded herself, and he found himself hoping 
that when her time came she would die in her 
sleep, knowing nothing. 

** M’daughter’s better,”’ she said one evening. 
“She thinks she’ll be home next week.’ Her 
voice was flat, and she seemed fussed. 

“* She’s on at me again to give up m’house and 
come here to her. I’ve told her I’ll stay till she’s 
better, but I won’t give up m’house. Anyway...” 
Here a note of reluctance, stubbornness, appeared 
in her voice. ‘‘ Anyway, who’s to say she won’t 
go first? And then, where would I be? In 
Grove’s house, with none..of my own.” 

Gavin felt himself alienated. It was disagrce- 
able that she should evidently find it easier to 
envisage her daughter’s end than her own. 

** Relatives are ali right at times,’’ she went on, 
“then again, not.’’ She looked at him curiously. 
““Why don’t you live at home?” she asked. 
“* Where are your Ma and Pa ? 

“ They’re in India,” said Gavin, not inviting 
further discussion. 

“No Grandma?” 

“ She’s dead.” 

** Ts she, now ? ”’ said the old woman, interested. 
** What age was she when she died ? ” 

“ About seventy, I believe,” said Gavin, 
wishing she would go. 

“* And your other grandmother ? ”’ she persisted. 

“T never knew her. She died young.” 

“ Then you don’t come of a long-lived family,” 
said the old woman with an unmistakable note 
of satisfaction in her voice. 
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“Oh, 1 don’t know,” said Gavin, nettled. 





“ My other grandmother was killed in an accj. ~ 


dent. She didn’t just die.” 


“My grandmother was ninety-two when she 
died, and my mother was ninety-eight,” she — 


‘said softly, not looking at him. 


Suddenly he was furious. Her boasting, her z 
imperviousness, made nonsense of his solicitude, — 
and the tension of the past few weeks, his loneli- — 


ness and confusion, broke in unreasoning hostility, 
He was on his feet, facing her. “‘ What differ- 


ence does it make?” he said roughly. “A © 


few years here or there. It’s all the same in 


the end. It all comes to the same thing in the © 
end. It can come any day. Death! D’you hear? — 


Death !” 
For a long moment they were silent. The old 
woman, rigid in the armchair, seemcd small and 


shrunken, and her eyes, wide and empty, were ~ 


fixed on his. She did not move, and Gavin stared 
at her, aghast. It seemed to him that he had given 
her to cat of the fruit of the trce of knowledge, 
and-his guilt lay heavy on his breast. 
he turned on his heel and left her. 

The old woman, her mouth sagging a little, 
sat motionless when he had gone, then stirred 
uneasily, for her limbs felt heavy. She did not 
like his vehemence, nor the look in his eyes. 
She recalled that her daughter had been anxious 
about his health, and as she rose to put the kettle on 
the fire for tea, she sighed. 


It ‘seemed to her that he might not be long 


for this world. 
MarGarET Dick 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


LUISA MILLER 


How handsomely Sadler’s Wells treats us to 
Verdi: Boccanegra, Falstaff, Don Carlc—now 
Luisa Miller. This opera was an apt choice. 
True, there are more consistently powerful 
works among the pre-Rigoletto compositions : 
Nabucco, Macbeth, Ernam. But Luisa Miller 
is more intimate than these—no less passionate, 
but not at all “grand.” Like Falstaff, it suits 
the small house. ‘A short, absorbing drama 
with plenty of passion, so that I shall be able 
to set it easily to music,”’ was Verdi’s request 
of his librettist; and Cammarano supplies just 
this in Luisa Miller, his skilled adaptation cf 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe. 

Surprisingly, the Sadler’s Wells programme 
makes no mention of Schiller. Yet Kabale und 
Liebe marks much the same point in the dramatist’s 
career that Luisa Miller does in Verdi’s. Like 
Verdi, Schiller “‘ made his appearance as a man 
endowed with all the qualifications necessary to 
produce at once a strong effect on the multitude, 
as well as on nobler minds ; and although a genius 
independent and boldly daring, he was neverthe- 
less influenced in various ways by the mcdels 
which he. saw” (Schlegel). His early play, 
Die Rauber, is an extravagant melodramatic 
piece, influenced by Shakespeare ; and J Masna- 
dieri, Verdi’s early opera based on it, is an extra- 
vagant, melodramatic composition, influenced 
by Meyerbeer. Like Schiller, Verdi attained 
later to greater subtlety of expression without 
losing the vitality of his youth. What Schlegel 
says of Schiller’s Don Carlos applies with equal 
force to the music of Don Carlo: “In parts we 
observe a greater depth in the delineation of 
character; yet the old and tumid extravagance 
is not altogether lost, but merely clothed with 
choicer forms.” 

Luisa Miller marks the turning-point. Its 
weaknesses are plain to see. Melcdies (the 
Wurm/Walter duet in Act II, for example) 
are often conventional: too readily Verdi drops 
into that easy-going triple time which. secms to 
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BREAD 


is our staple food 





You now have a free choice of bread. Even if you’re the most casual 
reader of newspapers, even if you glance only occasionally at a 
magazine, you've probably read the opinions of three or four 
different journalists on this subject, and as no two of them ever 
seem to think alike, you might wonder what all the arguing is about. 


oT 0 eatienstend the thing. property you have 
to start at the wheat which is the basis of 
bread, and to realise that the making of flour is 
not quite so simple as it looks. Even a single 
grain of wheat is not a simple thing- 
though it is, it is made up of many different 
parts, some of which are better suited to the 
feeding of animals than to the nourishment of 


in the manufacture of pure white flour. 


2 
bran, which is composed of the si: 
Paaniaiie. The co asthe ated for the 
manufacture of animal feeding stuffs. 


3 


The germ, which might be compared with the 
yolk of an egg, for it is the embryo of new life. 
If the grain is sown in the ground it 1s the germ 
which will develop into the new plant. It ts this 


part, ii which contains a high pro- 


portion of the ar food value. 





Pure white flour. The bran has gone. The 
germ has gone, too—and this is a2 pity, for with 
it have gone important elements of the wheat, 
and a very pleasant flavour. To make up for 
these dietary losses the flour may be “‘fortified”’ 
with vitamins and other nutrients, real or 
synthetic. 


“National” flour. Some, but not all, of the 
bran and germ have gone. The loss of the 
bran worries sdime expert dieticians, pleases 
others, but they mostly agree that the low 
germ content is a disadvantage. 


Wholemeal. Just what it sounds—the whole 
meal, or wheat berry, ground to a powder, 
with nothing added and nothing taken away. 


Hovis flour. The bran has gone to do its 
most useful job, that of feeding the animais. 
The germ goes too, but only temporarily. At 
one point in its manufacture the flour is in its 
natural creamy state—unbleached of course— 
and then the important things start happening. 
The germ, which you remember contains so 
much of the wheat’s natural goodness and 
flavour, is cooked by a special process to 
prevent deterioration; it is then put back into 
the flour. More than that, many times more 
germ ts added to make it richer still. 

Nature’s Best 
Well, it’s going to be entirely up to you to 
choose your standard. Bread of any kind is a 
valuable food, possessing as it does, body 
building properties and providing abundant 
energy. We don’t try to hide the fact that this 
announcement is made with ‘the intention of 
influencing your choice—because we sé 
believe that nature’s best is still the very best. 
But whatever you do, remember that bread és 
a staple part.of your diet; choose carefully. 
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atipinbe thoughtless tunes, To use an unac- 
companied quartet for the climax of Act. IT. was 
an ambitious idea, but it fails in theatrical effect. 
Federica, Duchess of Ostheim, is a sadly inade- 
quate character: in fact the whole court seems 
to move in an atmosphere of crudely motivated 
melodrama. No, the strength of Luisa Miller 
lies in Verdi’s firm grasp of the central situation 
—Luisa’s divided loyalty—and in the genuinely 
affecting music with which it is expressed. 
Wurm, Walter and Federica belong to the mech- 
anics of the plot: the real characters are Luisa, 
her father and her beloved ; and the preposterous 
action does not affect the validity of their emotions. 
The best scenes are those set in Miller’s humble 
cottage; here Verdi has found music to express 
doubt, timid resolution, the complicated feelings 
of a girl who. believes devoutly ih yet has 
determined on suicide—more subtle emotions 
than the jealous anger or passionate love of the 
earlier operas.- The unhappy Luisa, faced with 
the alternative of renouncing her Rodolfo or 
allowing her father to die, foreshadows, in many 
a passage, Violetta and Aida. 

No one should miss the Sadler’s Wells produc- 
tion, for although—on _first-night showing— 
the performance is. not -very thoughtful, it is 
commended by vigour and enthiisiasrn—consider- 
able virtues. ‘There was some fine, full-toned 
singing from Oreste, Kirkop as Rodolfo; he 
also looked well and moved easily. Victoria 
Elliott sounded strained as the heroine. David 
Ward, in his first leading part (Walter), offered 
a good solid bass voice ; his vast Commendatore- 
like frame will be impressive when he feels more 


at home oni the stage. The sets are poor. Patrick, 


Robertson has chosen to suggest Miller’s home 
with open frames: how can we accept these as 


100 tol.:.. 
Cuticura’ Shaving Stick is used by that smart, 
well-groomed neighbour of yours. He knows from 





experience that the rich, penetrating oils of this super- 


fatted,. mildly medicated, Chlorophyll aay Shaving 
Stick net only give a clean and rapid shave, but leave 
the “most sensitive skin soothed and refreshed, For 
healthy, attractive skin Cuticura Shaving Stick is un- 
beatable.. oY it tomorrow—we know you will like it ! 











Who is to control tis powerful 
medium ? Whose freedom 1s 
involved ? What is the experience 
of other countries? The fight 
is on. Do you know the facts ? 


Published this week the October issue of 
The Political Quarterly contains articles 
on the various aspects of to-day’s topic, 
COMMERCIAL TELEVISION. 
The'price is 7/6 (7/8 post paid) and the 
contributors. are 
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walls when. vines twine round the supports, 
inside and‘ out; when the chorus looks and at 
one point actually walks through them ? © 
ANDREW PORTER 
RENOIR 
Tue Renoir exhibition at the Tate is rather 
disappointing. The 45 paintings chosen’ dd not 
give a fair idea of his stature as an artist. The 
four late sculptures are very impressive, but 
being the result of a remarkable collaboration 
between Renoir and Richard Guino—Renoir was 
by then too paralysed to model the clay himself— 
they are really something of a curiosity rather 
than direct evidence of Renoir’s genuis. However, 
the show does include about half a dozen first- 
rate paintings, and Renoir is a sufficiently large 
figure for even his second-rate works to be 
interesti It also includes examples from all 
periods of his life and so gives an opportunity of 
understanding the development of his art. — 
Renoir was the last great bourgeois artist. 
That is to say he was the last painter who was 
able to accept frankly is values of security, 


domesticity and leisure, and to make from these a 


confident art. The other Impressionists retreated 
from such concepts to emphasise the ephemeral 
and the casual, Bonnard, who in a different way 
tried to produce an art based on similar values 
to Renoir’s, was forced to camouflage ‘his inten- 


_tions under cover of- ~pure colour and pattern. 


Everything merges in nostalgic light. Bonnard is 
really a sort of urban Claude : a lost Arcadia lies 
beyond his french windows. 


I know that to analyse art in this way is for 
many a heresy. Yet it is really so obvious. Look, 


for instance, at. Renoir’s~ Woman seatéd_at a. 


Stove or at his portrait of his small son Jean 
drawing at a table—two of the loveliest paintings 
in the exhibition. For all ‘their: difference of 
temperamént and technique, these two pictures 
evoke an atmosphere essentially the same as that 
evoked by a Chardin. And Chardin was perhaps 
the first great bourgeois aftist, reacting in his time 
against what had become the nostalgic aimless- 
ness ‘of aristocratic art. Nor does one argue like 
this simply to prove a Marxist point. It leads one 
through a host of curtfent illusions to a truer 
understanding of the art in question. Because 
Renoir painted and so obviously enjoyed the female 
nude, it is often said that he is the senuous, 
sexual artist par excellence. But this is only a 
half truth. Certainly in every one of his pictures, 
even in his landscapes and flower-pieces there is a 
voluptuous sexual awareness. But their mood is 
always—almost without exception—languid and 
drowsy. It is the aftermath of love that he paints 
—just as it is the dreamy aftermath of a secure 
culture of material comfort and private property 
that he represents historically. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the concept of love and security in the 
films that his son Jean was to make. In one 
generation one can see how the climate had to 


change. 


Renoir’s greatness lies in the fact that he so 


completely and so honestly derived from actual 
subjects and images, symbols to correspond to 
his view of life : thus, the solid truth he discovered 
in them will remain meaningful long after the 
values imposed upon him by his class and time 
have come to seem one-sided. This brings us to 
an understanding of Renoir’s development as an 
artist. One can see why he had to discard his 
early Courbet-like style which implied an aus- 
terity alien to his ideal of ease; how impres- 
sionism first offered him a way of communicating 
his sensuous delight but later began to destroy 
the substance of it ; how Raphael, Cézanne and the 
draughtsman’s discipline of Ingres showed him 
that only by the careful, patient study of Nature 
could he find the equilibrium, the peacefulness 
that could express his belief in sensuous comfort ; 
how finally he was able to achieve—perhaps 
without realising the significance of it himself— 
a true synthesis of the inevitable contradictions 
of his attitude—how in his later paintings he 
literally dissolved the outlines of the world in 
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order to extend and make timeless the br 
moment of physical contentment, of well-bei 


- without further desire. ; 
At the Beaux Arts gallery Halina Korn is show. 


ing some paintings, drawings and terra-cottas, 
Normally I have little sympathy with “ Primi. 


tives but Miss Korn seems to me a genuine — 
poetess, whose directness delightfully sabotages 


her sophistication. I recommend her show. 


‘s 
JOHN BERGER ¢ | 
Bi 


A NEW CHOREOGRAPHER 


Water Gore has of a sudden come before , 


the big public as a choreographer, having 


& 


appeared in this role before the small public ; 


for some time. For his own company, now danc- 
ing at the Prince’s, he has composed ten ballets, 
and now the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet has 
asked him to re-set his new ballet Carte Blanche, 
There is no doubt that Mr. Gore’s light and 


gently humorous pieces are far better than his _ 
Hoops, Light Fantastic and Street — 


serious ones. 
Games are all sound as far as their construction 
goes, and given a better presentation by more 
polished dancers—and this is what’ Mr. Gore 


must concentrate,on now that he has his«reper- 


toire—these ballets would have a great success, © 


As it is they possess a faint air of anxiety, which - 


gradually grips the watcher as he wonders whether ~ 


the ball, the hoop or the chair will be safely 
caught or fumblingly dropped. In one way Mr. 
Gore is wise to employ all these props, for to 


some degree they cover up the lack of technical — 


brilliance in his company.’ But for a satisfactory 


performance the dancers must be rehearsed and ~ 


rehearsed till every object is twirled and held 
with the dead certainty of a juggler. Mr. Punch 
is another good ballet with a gay red, white and 
blue decor by Ronald Wilson. Here Mr. Gore 
uses the stylised, grotesque movement for 
which he has such talent, and the opening scene 
between Punch, Judy and Toby is as amusing 
as itis macabre. At the finish he mistakenly avoids 
the triumph of moral justice, which so rightly 
ends this ghastly tale, and therefore the ballet 
closes on an anti-climax. The whole of the last 
half should be made more concise and more 
Sinister, for the story of Mr. Punch is one of the 
grimmest .and*<best thrillers ever written. It is 


probably. the only case in which murder has — 


been turned into a successful joke. 
If only there was more dancing and less tom- 
foolery, Carte Blanche would be a nice -ballet to 


see. As it stands one is left with a desperate © 


thirst for the flow of movement, a longing for 
one moment of lyrical rhythm, such as Frederick 
Ashton designs. The subject is well worn: a 
circus, with each set of characters doing its own 
turn. Some of these turns are so full of the Gore 
charm and the Gore invention that they are 
irresistible ; others are broken up by the dancers 
dashing off and bursting back on to the stage with 
abrupt unmreason. On the other hand, in the 
romanza, the clever and ravishing Margaret Hill 
and her partner twine themselves in a series of 
slow embraces out of which it seems they will 
mever, never emerge. Kenneth Rowall’s drop 
scene and costumes are perfect and John Addison’s 
music full of amusing tricks—amusing the first 
time. It is altogether a curious mixture, yet long 
winded and disjointed as it is, this addition to 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet’s repertoire is 
of interest and amusement value. One extra- 
ordinary feature of the evening’s entertainment 
was John Lanchbery’s musical interpretation of 
Le Lac des Cygnes, Act II. I have never before 
heard such braying brass or such emphatic 
um-pom-poms as disgraced this conducting. 

The serious ballets given by the company are 
not on a level with the comic ones. T “gh 
and Clorinda and Cyclasm should, in fact, be 
quickly removed from the repertoire. The first, 


despite furious battles and passionate love, is 
conceived in an intense slow motion, quite 
remarkable for stamina and boredom ; the second 
is one of those turgid, bottoms-up ballets, in 
which a great deal of time and energy is spent 
by dancers on the floor with gloomy faces. 
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Be cnia is like Crucifix in that it has an excellent 
_ middie scene with a bad and end. 
” Rafacl’s groaning violation of 
curiously dull, considering what heights of 
emotion Walter Gore and Paula Hinton put 
_ jnto their respective parts.. But the chase in 
- the carnival scene, with the leering menace of 
the masquers, is both exciting and desperate. . 
In the Ballet Espafiol at the Stoll, Pilar Lopez, 
the star and choreographer, has devised ballets 
jn the different styles of provincial Spanish 
dancing. She does not show great talent and 
the best numbers are purely traditional. For 
herself Senorita Lopez is professional—professional 


















a curtain.call. But such professionalism cannot 
make up for the lack of that resilience and sparkle 
which, besides the intricate, unerring foot-beats, 
give such zest to Spanish dancing. The men are the 








is Antonia seems | 


* through and through to the timing of a nod or }- 





che. backbone of this company : if not first rate, they 
and are all quite good, quite lively and quite handsome. 
his | ANNABEL FaRJEON 
reet 
a THE MOVIES 
ore “Rome, 11 o’clock,’”’ at Studio One 
es “Ride, Vaquero!” at the Empire 
ch “Background,”’ at the Leicester Square 
her © The famous Albert Hall echo is nothing to 
fely that which attends the least happening in films. 
Mr. Does the Titanic sink ? Then be sure the fate of 
oo the Lusitania,is sealed. Has one bullet mewed ? 
ical Mewing bullets will overwhelm us. Volcanoes 
ory -@ erupting, psychoanalysts. jumping off top floors, 
and — sewer hunts, ill-disposed strangers from Mars, 
eld and husky singers in basements never come | 
nch singly. So the falling staircase in Rome, 11 
and o'clock has fallen before, the cowboy again bows 
ore ahead before the march of time in Ride, Vaquero ! | 
for and Background frankly derives from a play and 
ene gives back every creaking footboard. 
ing As to that falling staircase—which really did 
vids fall, it appears, one unhappy morning—its reality 
tly now is at too many removes. Leisurely indeed 
Het ate our approaches to it, and unconvincing as 
last musical comedy. The film eye opens on a girl in 
ore the dawn outside locked gates; she might be a 
the waif in a Chaplin fantasy except that we should 
ig await for ever the advent of boots-and-cane. 
has - What does arrive quite soon is another girl, and 
another, and then—this being a De Santis film 
m- —200 girls. Most of them carry a folded news- 
“to paper with a small ad. marked, in case we shouldn’t 
ate guess they are queueing up for a job. They wait. 
for We wait. Unemployment, we gather, is terrible, 
ick but this is mitigated considerably by female 
-@ star-shine. Why must they fritter away their 
wh hours for nothing except the wild hope of typing 
ore for a dubious accountant, when at the studios 
are ri could do the same all day and get paid for 
ers « 
ith However, in Rome on this hapless morning, 
the many an irresistible girl who has never heard of 
Jill the films sets her heart on accountancy. At last 
of the gates open, the staircase—one of those 
vill thriller staircases tiered round a well—is packed, 
rop the interviews begin, and desperation soon shows 
n’s its head. You never heard such tales of woe ; 
rst hever, probably, have you heard or seen such 
ng typing; one exponent, at once known as the 
to “Machine Gun,” rattles off a letter at quite 
is amazing speed, using, apparently, two fingers. Then 
ra- there’s a fracas on the stairs and they give : 200 
ont girls more or less are flung down. Fire-ladders, 
of. ambulances, hospital, newspaper fuss, police 
ore inquiry, bits and pieces of story, and then late 
tic at night back to the locked gates where the 
original waif is settling down all over again. 
are Next morning perhaps 500 girls will turn up and 
edi M.G.M. will take over and the whole block will 
be fall down. 
‘st, Three men, one would have said, made Rome, 
is - o'clock: an old hand at pot-boiling with girls 
ite ' in trouble, a documentarist of sensation, and an 
nd _ artist who can, when he likes, fling out an observa- 
in tion of All three are De Santis. - 
nt ‘ This time the artist confines himself to a couple of 
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FPEUS WUT thal never was 


INS AREN'T TIN at all, but steel. 
The tin is a paint-thin coating 
on a steel container. We call the 
metal tinplate (and the opener a 
tin opener!) but it is still steel. 
Tinplate making is one of the 
oldest crafts in Britain : the origin 
of the name “ Britain ” means “ land 
of tin”. The industry has grown 
mainly in South Wales over several 
hundred years by traditional methods 
of hand-rolling. Over the past fifteen 
years modern continuous plant has 


STEEL is 





THE BRITISH [RON AND STEEL FPEDERATION 


been brought into service in this 
country to cope with the vastly in- 
creased demand. At Ebbw Vale in 
Monmouthshire and later at Trostre 
in Carmarthenshire immense con- 
tinuous mills have been installed. 

Tinplate is counted by a “ basis 
box’”’ of approximately 100 Ibs. 
These new mills have made possible 
an output which in 1952 reached 
a total of twenty million boxes 
of tinplate, or about one million 
tons. 


at your service 
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Though stereotyped in the new Western style, 
with pretentious dialogue and a fatalism more 
neat than ominous, Ride, Vaquero! has some 
pleasant landscape and a first-class villain ‘in 
Anthony Quinn. He drinks and roars and claps 
on the shoulder better than anyone has drunk 
and roared and clapped on the shoulder for many 
a long month. One thing about this kind of 
film—which certainly isn’t to be avoided when 
it. comes round to the local—is that it does some- 

times give an actor a chance to enjoy his fling. 

The same could hardly be said by the most 
fervent admirer of Background, our own little 
Group 3 film. This is a piece of smug sentiment 
about the unfairness of divorce on the children. 
No one enjoys any sort of fling here, except 
perhaps the author of it all who has handed out a 
rifle to a small boy with instructions to wing the 
cuckoo in the nest at the right last moment. - This 
without fail he does, and so brings events to a 
boisterously happy close. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


"Tus is the season of the year when the B.B.C. 
reversing the order of nature, puts forth new 
buds. One very promising growth, luxuriant 
now after the summer pruning, is the treatment 
of current affairs. It was imaginative surely to put 
on unscripted discussions, with recorded excerpts 
from speeches, each evening after the Party 
conferences at Margate, even though the speakers 
did not succeed in lifting the discussions much 
above a pretty commonplace party level. The old 
series, of course, continue: in The World Today 
Mr. Leonard -Miall, talking from America, gave 
a fascinating account of the effect of the United 
States grain surplus on the political opinions of 
American farmers, and on the position of the 
administration: something I don’t recall having 
come across in the pre eae I see, though I 
should have thought his description of the extra- 
ordinary security precautions taken to protect 
the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture when talking 
to farmers was an obviolsly good news-story. 

But what I have found particularly interesting 
has been to compare the treatment one specific 
issue receives in the Home Service with that 
accorded to it in the Third. Miss Sibyl Eyre 
Crowe talked on Morocco: The Real Issue in 
the Third; in the Home Mr. Colin Wills 
reported, in The Crisis in Morocco, on a recent 
visit to that country, presented in the form of a 
feature-programme with illustrative recordings. 
Now I assume that very few people in England 
have any knowledge of the Moroccan. situation 
and only very few more any. burning interest, 
and I should guess this to be as generally true for 
listeners to the Third as to Home. The assumption, 
at any rate, should surely be the starting-off 
point for any programme on the subject whatever 
the service broadcast in. I am bound to. say 
that if I had switched on to Miss Eyre Crowe from 
a —_ sense of good-will instead of in the way of . 


duty I w would not have endured more than five . 
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minutes. Her delivery was that of the lecturer 


rather than of the talks broadcaster, and in the ~ 


writing of her script, like many other dons— 
if that dirty word may be forgiven—one listens 
to in the Third, she had plainly not felt herself 
persuaded by her producer that radio demands a 
treatment of material quite different from that of 
a lecture. 

Half-way through her talk, it struck me that, 
except.in the vaguest way, I had no notion of what 
a caid was or what his function might be. This is 
doubtless appalling, but references to these 
men were rather frequent. The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary does not include the word, and the 
Shorter Oxford refers you to alcayde, which it 
defines as the “‘ governor of a fortress, the warden 
of a prison,” neither of which seemed to mak 
sense in Miss Eyre Crowe’s context. Mr. Wills 
told me what a caid was, and for this alone he 
would get marks from me. His programme, as 
information and elucidation, was very good indeed 


—and after all, Miss Eyre Crowe’s talk had given - 


me some means of checking its content. Mr. 
Wills seemed to me as objective as it’s humanly 
possible to be. He was plainly impressed by the 
‘achievements of the French; and his recordings 
were excellent. We had the official view of the 
situation from General Guillaume himself, and, 
to end the programme, an interview with two 
leaders of the banned Nationalist Party. The only 
weakness, it seemed to me, was that Mr. Wills 
found no room for any expression of opinion on 
the situation from inside France; one would 
have liked to hear the views of someone associated 
with M. Mauriac, for instance. 


Miss Joanna Richardson’s feature programme, : 


Piazza di Spagna, I thought failed because of 
divided aims. As a picture, derived from letters, 
memoirs and so on, of ‘the English tourist in 
Rome round about 1820, it was amusing enough : 
there were the British, haughty as ever, beefing 
like so many Smolletts about the iniquities of 
the damn’ dagoes and turning a corner of Rome 
into as close an imitation as might be of Bath. 
But then, in the middle of it all, the programme 
changed and became an account of the death of 
Keats. The counterpoint didn’t work, and one 
was left with a sense of fatal incongruity in the 
programme, its material, and the styles used by 
the actors. 
WILLIAM SALTER 


The Paganini Quartet, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 

One of the most affecting chapters in Paganini’s 
life is the period spent in Marseilles in 1839. The 
violinist was ill, dying, pressed by an unjust lawsuit ; 
and writing almost daily to his friend Germi to send 
to him instruments. There was an element of specula- 
tion in this: there was also the wish to collect four 
Stradivari, and play Beethoven’s quartets. “‘ We will 
' play you Beethoven’s last quartet . . . I have completed 
my set of four Stradivari . . . You will be delighted, 


I hope, with the last four quartets of Beethoven. : 


‘My heart isin need of comfort.” The Paganini 
Quartet, in their recital last Sunday, used four 


| | Stradivari which had belonged to the virtuoso while ° 


| he comforted himself playing Beethoven’s chamber 
; music with three amateurs in a Marseilles lodging. 
| At the same time, emotional background apart, the 


| most clear-headed and unromantic listener could 


recognise that this was some of the best, and 
| perhaps the very best, chamber playing that London 
| has heard since the war.’ The Paganini do not have the 
| brusqueness of the post-war Busch and Budapest 
| Quartets. Their tone is beautiful—more beautiful, 
because less flute-like, than that of the New Italians. 
In the G major Quartet of Op. 18, the test of elegance, 
their chording ravished the ear. Op. 130 showed the 
profundity and seriousness of their interpretation. 
Modern string quartets seem so often to offer us 
intelligent readings but harsh tone and rough bowing ; 
or sweet tone in readings that are structurally limp. 
But the Paganini Quartet reminded me of the Pro 
Arte’s or Lener’s best records: power, grace and 
Klangschénheit are theirs. There are still two concerts 





left in their Beethoven cycle, on Sunday and Tuesday. 
A. PB. 


Correspondence 


TOO DEAR TO EAT 


Sir,—Mrs. Castle, although writing about food, 


uses the F.A.O. figures for agriculture. Perhaps ~ 


she does not know that this includes industrial crops — 
such as cotton, wool, rubber and linen. By including ~ 
- these inedible. substances in her figures she gets that # 
increment in production upon which # 
her complacency about world food supplies, and her ~ 


2.per cent. 


Pe 


Ah he 


half-veiled invitation to throw British farming over- _ 


board; are based. The increment in food crops is not 
2, but 1 per cent, and is barely abreast of, probably 
slightly behind that of population increase. The whole 
of Mrs. Castle’s argument is based on false premises, 

The F.A.O. report in fact shows a great fa!l in focd 
output per head everywhere except in the U.S, 
Europe andthe Near East. The Near Eastern position 
looks fine, but it should be considered in the light of the 
fact that whereas before the war this region exported 
half a million tons of grain annually, it now imports 
rather more. 


wherever formerly backward or mainly agrarian 
nations industrialise and modernise their culture. 
The tendency entails a loss of food for those countries 
who must import it. 

Of Europe (excluding the Communist countries, 


but the recently. published figures for the Soviet — 


Tegion show production.of many foods, notably meat 
and dairy produce; below 7914 levels), Mrs. Castle 
writes: West Europé has increased her agricultural 
production between YO per cent. and 20 per cent. ... 
while her population has increased ‘only 10 per cent. 
Quite so; .but she is supposed to be writing about 


food, not agriculture. The F.A.O. figures are, Pop. 


inc. 11 per cent. Food prod. inc. 12 per cent. Food 
prod. per head inc. 1 per cent. . But the position is not 
really as good as this; for the figures include the United 


_Kingdom. - - Now the population of the U.K. has 


increased, in the time undér ‘discussion, by less than 
6 per cent.; but ‘her food production has increased 


by the staggering figure of 50 per cent..(The figure of 


51 per cent. often quoted indludés the wool clip.) 
If these figures | extracted from those for the 
rest of Europe, T  beliéve it would appear that the 
European food output: per head has fallen. by: “several 
per cent. 

At the time of writing, a study of the food: available 
to various populations, in’ calory. terms, and at retail 
level, shows the U.K. figure, per head;-as 3,098. This 


‘is midway ona list with India at thé. bottom (no 


figures for China) and Ireland at*the top. Seeing 
that U.K. is at the middle of-the list, and that our 
state of health seems to show that we are now an 
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In short, largely due to Turkish successes 
the region has raised its standard of living by consuming 
more of its own product. This.will be the tendency | 
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Enevdlonaedia Britanratica 





NEW 
LOSZ3 PRINTING 


proudly offers you the 


weorld’s most modern work of reference 


So wonderfully modern that it illustrates the Rolls Royce “ Dart ” and 
the De Havilland “ Ghost” engines which respectively power the 
Vickers- Viscount and the Comet aircraft. The NEW 1953 LONDON 
PRINTING of Encyclopaedia Britannica offers you hundreds of com- 
pletely revised and right up-to-date articles on subjects of vital interest 
today. An article of 6,800 words and 4 pages of illustrations deals 
with the new aero engine developments. In a 20,000-word article, 
four experts write on the important subject of Housing. Child Psycho- 
logy and Development, and the Protective Laws in relation to Children 





"are covered by four specialists in articles with a total of over 11,500 


words. Drama is dealt with by 22 authors in 41 pages. And so on.’ 
Altogether, about 2,000 new articles appear in the new and splendid 
1953 printing, thereby. making Britannica beyond all doubt the most 
modern encyclopaedia you can possess today. And, as you can learn 
below, Britannica’s grand new Book-a-Month Plan makes it easier than 
ever to own ! 
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adequately fed nation, but no more than that, it is 
reasonable to deduce that all those countries with a 
lower figure are under-nourished. These include 
Holland and France, as well as the Far East, and: 
Africa does not appear in the list. I believe it is fair to 
conclude that more than half the world’s population 
is undér-nourished, that millionsare actually starving, 
and that other millions are suffering from numerous 
deficiency diseases due to inadequate and* wrong 
diet. I believe that any country which fails to do its 
utmost to grow its own food, and stop drawing on 
world supplies, is guilty of criminal irresponsibility. 
And I believe that this is what Mrs. Castle, in effect, 
is advocating. 

High prices: prices are high either because pro- 
duction is costly, or because purses are lean. British 
farming is less efficient than that of Holland, Denmark 
and Belgium, but more efficient than any other in the 
world ; by efficient I mean in getting crop-per-acre 
by modern methods. Production costs could probably: 
be lowered if capitalisation of the industry were 
increased. I have argued that case elsewhere. But 
if prices of food are “high,” it.is simply because, 
relative to what food costs to grow, industrial wages 
are low. For over a century we have been used to 
‘buying food at an_ entirely misleading price— 
dumped surpluses, subsidised, overseas farming, 
‘semi-slave labour in the Colonial territories, and 
** exploitation” farming. Now we have to pay the 
real price—by which I mean a price which will 
produce the maximum of food and which will support 
the workers and managements in agriculture at the 
same standard of living as their fellow-citizens in 
industry. The British cereal grower. receives less 
for his product than the wheat exporter selling to 
Britain ; yet, in the U.S. case at least, that exporter 
is subsidised. Our cheap loaf depends partly on the 
American tax-payer forking out the difference between 
what it costs American farmers to grow whéat, and 
what the British will pay for it. 

If the wage earner cannot afford adequate food 
at present prices, then it is Mrs. Castle’s urgent 
business to do something about getting his wages 
increased. If she looks closely into the figures she will 
find that agricultural wages are no longer a considerable 
factor in our cost of living. But if they were, it is 
sound economy to base wages and prices in secondary 
industries on those which give a reasonable standard 
of living in primary ones. Our food prices, Mrs. 
Castle says, have been rising in a world where else- 
where they are falling. True, but from what starting 
points’? Food prices in Britain were subsidised to 
be, relative to the standard of living, the lowest in the 
world. They are no longer so subsidised and will 
therefore tend to reach the high level which obtains 


elsewhere. There are two ways of getting them down 
telative to the nation’s ability to afford them : - by 
restoring subsidies, or by raising industrial wages. 
Why does not Mrs. Castle look into the question of 
our industrial efficiency ?' It might appear—shocking 
Socialism this—that the workers are not getting a 
fair share of the product of industry; and that 
British industry is less efficient than it ought to be. 
Epwarp Hyams 
Molash, Kent. 


AFTER MARGATE 

Sir;—What a pity you have- failed to grasp the 
real significance of Margate! My own conclusions, 
confirmed in conversations. with trade union and 
Party delegates and leaders, are as follows : 

First, the class-conscious section of the Movement 
(loosely labelled the “‘Left’’) can no longer look +to 
the Bevanites on the N.E.C. for leadership in the 
fight for.a full Socialist policy. There ‘can be no doubt 
that they have moved to the “‘ middle of the road ”’ 
and are now voluntary prisoners of their Right-wing 
colleagues in the name of (to quote Aneurin Bevan) 
** unity at all costs ’—presumably even at the expense 
of Socialist principles.. 

Secondly, and more important, this initiative 
abdicated by. the Bevanites is being increasingly 
taken up in the unions. It is significant that amend- 
ments favouring public ownership of engineering 
and the “ Plan” which inspired them were the work, 
not of “wild men” from the constituency parties, 
but of the Confederation itself, whose rank-and-file, 
moreover, forced a seconding speech from a leader 
whose personal opposition was painfully obvious ! 

This is the real lesson of a tame Conference— 
that, as the economic crisis deepens, trade union 
policies are moving more and more to the Left, 
that increasingly it is to the unions and especially the 
progressive unions such as. A.E.S.D., A.E.U., 
N.U.P.E., and the Chemical Workers that we must 
look for a Socialist initiative, and that the rank-and- 
file membership is conscious of its new pace- 
making role—held for the first time since 1926. 

C. V. FLETCHER 

42 Brindley Road, ———— 

Nottingham. 


Sir,—The official Labour view pow endorsed at 
Margate, is that Formosa should be neutralised for a 
period, and that Britain should be prepared to contri- 
bute to an international force to maintain its neu- 
trality. This means that, should the Cltinese* attempt 
to occupy the island (which was awarded to China 
by the Cairo Declaration of 1943) we should find 
ourselves at war with them. 








More than a century 





of the town-clerk is hereby dissolved.” 


municipal lawyers tired of matrimony. 


aid to one homeseeker after another. 





THE TOWN-CLERK’S TALE 


possible by special act of parliament, there was (as we have read) 
a town-clerk whose marriage was unsatisfactory. In the course of 
duty he had to promote a long and complicated waterworks-bill for 
the borough ; and after a rather inattentive house had passed the 
measure and the royal assent had been bestowed, a particularly 
tortuous clause was found to contain the irrelevant yet potent words, “ And the marriage 
Thus strangely was domestic peace restored to 
the town-clerk : but the ingenious official builded better than he knew, for when in time 
he died and a new clerk took his place it was held that the clause ensured celibacy to his 
successors also ; and the post was much sought after, as a stepping stone to happiness, by 


Investors in St. Pancras Building Society never diesie their wives, but none the less they 
do resemble the town-clerk rather strikingly : because in helping themselves they greatly 
help others too. They receive a fair dividend (two-and-three-quarter per cent. per annum, 
free of tax), they can withdraw their savings easily when they wish, and they are not worried 
by fluctuations in capital value: but what matters more is the fact that their money is 
continuously employed for a useful social purpose, and that it gives practical and timely 


May we send you our free “‘ Guide for Investors ? ”’ 
St. Pancras Building Society for Social Saving 
20, Bride Lane, London, E.C.4 


ago, in the days when divorce was only 
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It is of course envisaged in the new statement of. 
policy that after this period of neutralisation the People 
of Formosa shall be allowed to decide their own 
destiny. But while Formosa is neutralised—i.e., under 


anti-Communist control—there will be little ‘chen © 


for the Formosans to form a balanced opinion on the 
merits of union with the Communist mainland. 
Anti-Communist influences are bound to predominate, 
and I have no doubt that ambitious and self-seeking 
“leaders ”’ will be found who will advocate an in- 
dependent Formosa (which will be liberally supplied 
with dollars to make it “a bastion of democracy ”’), 
And so we shall have the island duly established as a 
perpetual provocation to Peking, and a permanent 
poisoner of the peace. 

It would have been as well if Labour’s leaders, 
before committing themselves to this sort of thing, 
had ascertained the trend of enlightened opinion in. 
the other Asiatic countries. I remember a TV dis- 
cussion on China some time ago, in which Mr. 
Krishna Menon compared the idea of Formosa as a 
nation with a claim of nationhood for Yorkshire ! 
I do not think the people of Asia generally will relish 
the possibility of Formosa becoming a watch-tower of 
the West to see that Asians behave themselves. 

93 Paines Lane, -H. F. MAyBANK 

Pinner, Middlesex, 


SPANISH TRIALS 


S1r,—It. has been a matter of grave disquiet to 
observers of the Spanish scene to note the increase of 
persecution of Spanish trade unionists and democrats 
which has paralleled the concluding stages of the 
now formally signed bilateral military pact between 
America and Franco Spain. 


Equally disquieting has been the actéon of Spanish . 


Consular officials in Britain in refusing to grant visas 
both to myself and Councillor William McLuckie, 
Chairman of the Wallyford Labour Party, who, 
together with an interpreter, were to have journeyed 
to Madrid on September 6 last to make representations 
to the Spanish authorities on behalf of a number of 
political prisoners of whom details are available in 
Britain. : 

An application for a visa was in my case immediately 
rejected by the Consular section of the Spanish 
Embassy in London’ with a statement to the effect 
that such application ‘would have to be forwarded to 
the Ministry in Madrid with “ the consequent delay.” 
In the case of Councillor McLuckie, an already 
granted visa was withdrawn by Glasgow Consular 
officials with the explanation that ‘‘ some difficulties ” 
had arisen. Councillor McLuckie was subsequently 
informed verbally that the Ministry in Madrid 
refused permission for a visa to be granted him. 

Those for whom representations were to have been 
made included prisoners of varying political opinions. 
Prominent among them were Gregorio Lopez 
Raimundo, General Secretary of the United Socialist 
Party of Catalonia, and Ramon Porqueras, Spanish 
Socialist leader who, together with others, was arrested 
in February last. One. of this group, Tomas Centeno, 
has been tortured to death by Madrid security police. 

May I make a most urgent appeal to liberal and 
democratically minded people in Britain tc intensify 
their efforts to save the lives and secure the liberty oi 
those opponents of the Franco dictatorship who are 
undergoing such cruel persecution ? 

LEAH MANNING 

Willow Cottage, 

Hatfield Broadoak, Herts. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


S1r,—That the N.U.T. does in practice press hard 
for equal pay is clear from the history of Burnham 
negotiations. 

Increasing 


intransigence, including refusal of 


improved but unequal scales, culminated in 1939- 


with a démarche renouncing the hard-won Burnham 
procedure. The war halted this move. In 1944 
the N.U.T. was induced to hold its hand by the 
promise of a Royal Commission. In 1948 only a 


declaration by the. Chancellor averted a complete © 


breach. In 1951 assurances of action “ in the lifetime 
of the present Parliament ” barely prevented a break- 
down, even after the equivalent of arbitration. In 
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1952 a revolt against unequal cost-of-living additions 
led by the N.U.T. men of London was so serious as 
to foreshadow the end of Burnham. The point was 
that, but for the tie to. Burnham, the London teachers 
could have secured equal pay: 

In the present negotiations (1953-54) a quarter of 
the whole proceedings was monopolised by the 
teachers’ persistent pressure for equal pay... Deter- 
mined negotiation exposed the attitude of certain 
Authorities’ representatives without possibility of 
further equivocation. _It was made abundantly clear 
that the N.U.T.: attack must now be concentrated on 
all Local Government representatives: who evade the 
declared policy of their respective Parties on the 
principle of equal pay. 

Dan DIxon 

11 Bywater Street, S.W.3. 


SNAP ANSWER 

- Sir,—Critic’s quotation in the penultimate para- 
graph of the London Diary in your issue of October 3 
is from The Story of a Soldier’s Life, by the late Field- 
Marshal Lord Wolseley. It appears on pagé 2 in the 
2nd impression of Vol. II published by A. Constable & 
Co. cf London, in 1903. It is at the opening of 
Wolseley’s interesting account of the war with China 
in 1860. Whether he formed the conclusion in this 
paragraph in 1903 or earlier I don’t know—he later, 
as I suppose you remember, served in Canada and 
visited both the Federal and Confederate Armies 
cagaged in the Civil War. 

i think I jolly well deserve a free air mail subscrip- 
tien for a year for showing a knowledge of military 
history far in excess of anything the N.S. & N. 
believes possible in a professional soldier. 


ALEXANDER BRODIE 
H.B.M. Legation, Korea. 


*° VOCABULARY OF POLITICS. 


" Sir,—I must reply briefly to the two letters attack- 
ing my review of Mr. Weldon’s book. First Mr. 
Parsons. As a humble disciple of Freud, I know, of 
course, that I either missed Mr. Weldon’s point 
because I did not like it or didn’t miss it but was too 
frightened of it to admit it. But that also applies. to 
Mr. Parsons : what is sauce for me and Mr. Weldon 
is sauce for Mr. Parsons and me,, For instance, take 
his first paragraph. I did not say or imply that Mr. 
Weldon was attempting to convert anyone. I was 
dealing with his own statement that many people 
might think what he said shocking, because it would 
induce people to lose their political faith. 

. Mr. Parsons’ second paragraph seems to me to con- 
tain the same confusion of thought and language which 
I was criticising in Mr. Weldon. It is confusion of 
thought and language to say that anyone who has 
held or holds that democracy is “right” is also 
maintaining that there are “incontestable founda- 
tions’ for democracy. To say that democracy is 
tight is, or may be, merely to say that it is a means to 
certain ends which we judge to be good. I cannot see 
that this is in any way different from saying, as Mr. 
Parsons does, that it is “‘a tolerably good way of 
organising ourselves in society.’’. Personally I agree 
with Mr. Parsons’ definition ; what I object to is his 
and Mr. Weldon’s muddled idea that such a definition 
explodes all previous political thinkers or that it does 
not rest upon propositions which can neither be proved 
nor disproved. It is noticeable that Mr. Parsons does 
not attempt to deal with my particular criticisms. 

Mr. Wollheim does. 1. Mr. Wollheim cannot 


frighten me by just accusing me of either deliberate , 


dishonesty or elementary ignorance. I repeat that it 
is a confusion of thought and language to say, in 
Mr. Weldon’s context, that a proposition that cannot 
oe to be either true or false must be meaning- 

S. 

2. Ido not agree with Mr. Weldon that Marxism “ is 
based on the view that ‘ everything is matter’ ” and 
there is nothing in my review to imply that I did. 

3. I did not “scold” Mr. Weldon. The book was 
sent by Mr. Weldon’s publishers for review and by 
the editor to me to review it. The book is extremely 


"critical of the use of words by all previous political 


thinkers. Surely it was legitimate for me to criticise 


_ ~ the extremely loose way in which Mr. Weldon himself 


uses words, 


4. If Mr. Woltheim will re-read my. review, he will 
see that I never “ talked of Mr. Weldon’s ‘ objection 
to democracy.’ ’’ I was summarising the “ objection ” 
(the word is his own) stated by him on page 97, namely, 
that the statements of its foundations are not state- 
meénts at all—another example of Mr. Weldon’s use 
of words which I find disturbing. 

I note that neither of my two critics has a word to 
say of my criticism in the last two paragraphs of my 
review. 

Monk’s House, Rodmell, LEONARD WOOLF 

Lewes, Sussex. © 


CLUBLAND HEROES 


Sir,—I would give ‘‘ Sapper’ even more inches 
than your correspondent Mr. N. C. Humber. I 
believe his height was 6 feet. 

During a lengthy residence in Switzerland I 
collaborated with him in several dramatic productions. 
I enclose a photograph of one of these. Col. McNeile 
(Sapper) is standing third from the left, and can be 
seen to be the tallest man on the stage. 

I couldn’t imagine anyone less likely to suffer from 
any form of inferiority complex.. The youngest 
Colonel in the British Army during the first World 
War, he sprang into fame as an author with his first 
book, (not a Bulldog Drummond), had a long and 
successful run with a play written for Gerald du 
Maurier, was a brilliant actor and producer. It was 
generally conceded that, had he chosen the theatre as 
a career, he would have been in the front rank. 

The Little House F. M. Compton: 

Angmering-on-Sea. 
[The photograph accompanying Mr. Compton’s 
letter proves his point. Far from being ‘“‘a near- 
dwarf,” Sapper is revealed as a man of tall and dis- 


tinguished bearing—certainly a good head higher than |. 


our reviewer.—Epb., NiS. & N.] 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


Sir,—I am very much hoping that you will allow 
me to correct a blunder in my Fane Austen’s Novels, 
which was reviewed in the September 19 issue of THE 
New STATESMAN AND NATION ; for, in blundering, I 
have done a grave injustice to one of the most eminent 
of contemporary critics, Professor David Daiches. 
Three of four years ago, Professor Daiches published 
in the American Scholar an essay called “‘ Jane 
Austen, Karl Marx, and the Aristocratic Dance.” 
It was, as the very title suggests, a spoof. But, with 
an opacity which I cannot begin to forgive in myself, 
I read the article straightforwardly and so was irritated 
to find Professor Daiches writing such things as, 
Jane Austen was “‘ the only English novelist of stature 
who was in a sense a Marxist before Marx.” This 
phrase—and others—I quoted or alluded to in Fane 
Austen’s Novels, having attached quite the wrong 
weight tothem. I am deeply sorry, and I should like 
to be able to say so in public. 

ANDREW H. WRIGHT 

The Ohio State University. 


SCHOOL DISARMAMENT 


Sir,—*‘ This England ” doesn’t change. Last week 
you quoted from the Daily Mail a report that ‘‘ Head 
teachers in Nottinghamshire are to be asked to dis- 
courage pupils from taking knives to school.” Man- 
chester Free Grammar School in Tudor times had a 
statute which read : 

Item: no Scholar being at School wear any 
daggar, hanger, or other weapon invasive, nor 
bring into the School, staff or bat, except their 

eat knife. 


elwyn Garden City. PAMELA DALTON 


TANGANYIKA 


Sir,—In writing of racial representation in Tan- 
ganyika for your issue of September 26 I made a 
mistake for which I should like to apologise. Parity 
of representation is not yet introduced, as I wrote: 
it will be introduced, other things being equal, within 
the next four years. 

Your CORRESPONDENT 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


& * FOR BOOKS *+ 


FAMED FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Ali new Books available on day of 
publication. Secondhand and rare Books 


on every subject. Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


Foyles have departments for Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Materials, Music. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continen- 
tal magazines ; and we have a first-class Postal Library. 
t9-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Rd. Stn. 
PMU 


POUR 


(NUNUIULLLLUIUNL TEE HUET 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: Cecu BRiGGS, M.A., M.C. 


COURSES or STUDY 


U.C.C. prepares students for London University 


Degrees (obfainable without residence) in Arts, 
Science, Economics, Laws, Music, etc.; 
General Certificate of Education (Ord. and Adv. 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
and others, Teachers’ Diplomas and Certificates, 
Professional Prelim. exams., Civil Service, Local 
Government. The College, founded 1887, is 
an Educational Trust, and has a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments. 


¥ Write for FREE PROSPECTUS to Registrar, 
70 Burlington House, Cambridge 

















HIS LIFE 
and YOURS 


depend upon first- 

class equipment — 

which costs money. You can help the 

lifeboatman to keep up his great tradition 

of service. Send your contribution, how- 
ever small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 


MAKE WRITING YOUR 
HOBBY THIS YEAR 


If you feel you have a talent for writing, develop 
it now. Papers are getting bigger, with greater 
opportunities for those who have had pro- 
fessional training. 

If you wish, you may send a MS. for an opinion 
on your chances to the LSJ—the only School 
‘ender the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. the Schoo!) where students consis- 
tently sell their work. 








“* Writing for the Press” is free on application to: 
Prospectus Office, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


MUSeum 4574, 
* There are LSJ students all over the world.” 
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Books in General 


“THE educated public in general has accepted 
Hopkins as . . . the greatest of Victorian poets 
.-.” Has it, now? How often does it open its 
Browning, its Tennyson, or its Arnold? Is it 
right? And is Mr. James Reeves right when, 
introducing his popular selection of Hopkins’s 
poetry,* he tells us also that “the very qualities 
which would have prevented public recognition 
in Hopkins’s lifetime, and which called forth 
Bridges’s censure in the preface of 1918, are 
those which delight readers of today and make 
the year 1875 the most important date in 
twentieth-century poetry.”? The “very qual- 
ities”? The “oddity,” the “ obscurity,” the 
“ mannerism”? The rhyming of “boon he on” 
with “communion”? The omission of the rela- 
tive pronoun, so that the line— 

Squander the hell-rooks sally to molest him— 
cannot be read aloud so as to show that it is 
not two successive imperatives? Are these flaws, 
which Bridges thought he discovered in Hop- 
kins’s style, indeed Hopkins’s great contribution 
to the poetry of our own day—obscure grammar 
and bad rhymes? And is the year 1875, the year 
of the composition of the Deutschland, really the 
most important date in twentieth-century 
poetry? What about the year of Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley, the year of The Waste Land, the year 
of The Tower?. Yeats and Mr. Pound and Mr. 
Eliot are three great modern poets who would 
have written as they do if Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins had never existed. 

Hopkins is a great poet, but we are doing his 
greatness a service, really, when we try to set such 
claims in perspective. When we call a man 
“the greatest” poet of his age, what, really, do 
we claim for him? I think, three things. “He 
must be, at least potentially.and at his best, a 
supreme artist in verse—and he must be at his 
best often enough to make us feel that the 
supreme moments are not a fluke (thus Words- 
worth often writes less well than he can, writes 
drably and prosily, but we do not feel, as with 
Coleridge, that his supreme moments are some- 
thing quite different in kind from his average 
level, an intoxication or a grace). He must have 
either range or depth of human sympathy (the 
odd poet, like Shakespeare, who has both, is so 
exceptional that we can leave him out of the 
argument). Finally, in relation to his age, and 
what worries his age, he must be representative. 

Now, Hopkins is a great and original but not, 
I think, except at rather rare moments, a supreme 
artist in verse. Like Milton and Wordsworth, 
he has depth rather than range of human sym- 
pathy; but that depth does not show itself, as in 
Wordsworth, through an exploration of the 
general workings of the human mind; nor, as in 
Milton, through a dramatic embodiment of 
universal passions. It shows itself mainly in 
Hopkins’s grasp of his own predicament; and 
so far as he cannot get away from himself in 





* Selected Poems of Gerard Manley pegs 
Edited by JAMES REEVES. Heinemann. 6s. 


A Hopkins Reader. Selected by JOHN Pick. Oxford. 
21s. 


Poetical Works 


of Robert Bridges. 
12s. 6d. 


Oxford. 


Poems and Prose of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 


Selected by W. H. "Garpner. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 


verse, he is obviously less great than Milton or 
Wordsworth. Finally, is he at all representative? 
The properly représentative Victorian poems are 
those in which doubt argues with itself—In 
Memoriam, Rugby Chapel, Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology. For the typical Victorian poet or sage, 
the great problem was how to square the accept- 
ance of a morality (and of hopes and fears and 
pieties) based on traditional Christianity with a 
recognition that traditional. Christian doctrines 
were not literally true. For Hopkins, as- for 


Newman, they were literally true. Hopkins may 


attract us more than Tennyson (for all Tenny- 
son’s splendid art and sensitive, profound melan- 
choly); Newman may talk to us like a gentleman 
where Carlyle rants at us like a rogue. For all 
that, the Victorian age does remain brutally that 
of Carlyle and Tennyson. They had grasped the 
nettle; they knew what the trouble was about. 
It would be as silly to call a book about Victorian 
poetry “ The Age of Hopkins” as to call a book 
about the age of Wordsworth “The Age of 
Blake.” (Dr. W. H. Gardner, in the excellent 
introduction to his Penguin Hopkins selection, 
which came into my hands after the bulk of this 
article had been written, has a sentence which 
readers may find a useful corrective both to my 
carpings and to Mr. Reeves’s extravagances: “ If 
we consider quality before. quantity . . . it is per- 
haps truer to say that Hopkins is one of our 
lesser great poets than to say, with the late 
Desmond MacCarthy, that he is one of our 
great lesser poets.”) 

The most controversial statement I have made 
in that paragraph is about Hopkins’s art in verse. 
I am, as I have said, quite certain that the 
“qualities . . . which called forth Bridges’s cen- 
sure” are not those which, in Hopkins’s poetry, 
specially “delight us today.” They are, on the 
contrary, qualities we put up with for the sake 
of other qualities—in particular, for the sake of 
Hopkins’s intense, individuating vision. We 
may, of course, be much more sympathetic than 
Bridges was with what he called Hopkins’s 
“mannerism”—with the strained, baroque 
imagery of phrases like “as a stallion stalwart, 
very-violet-sweet” or “the Holy Ghost with 
warm breast and with ah! bright wings.” 
Bridges, with his oddly priggish and chilly semi- 
Christianity no doubt objected to the phrase 
about the Holy Ghost partly because it treats 
the Holy Ghost as—something more than a 
phrase. Yet. that “ah!” is embarrassing; we 
think of Bernini and Crashaw, of the “Jesuit 
style,” of the formalised gesture—not necessarily 
fundamentally insincere, but certainly not natur- 
ally English—of ecstatic devotion. We say to 
ourselves, “No doubt it would be all right in 
Italian!” The phrase about the stallion is, 
certainly, a kind of condensation we today much 
more readily admire, hills (it is a simile alidut 
hills) are as strong as horses, big-boned or rock- 
based yet graceful, and they are also, in the play 
of light and shade over them, in their half- 
reality at a distance, as delicate as violets. But 


if we could think of some sense in which strong _ 


horses are themselves as delicate as violets, we 
still; and a poem built wholly out of such para- 
doxes would be affected. 


sured is properly i in “the grand style.” Let. us 

set them against “ touchstones ”—from 

from Wordsworth, from Hopkins himself : 
Fall’n Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering. . . . 


oa Se thoughts returned; the fear that 
s 


And hope that is unwilling to be fed. . . . 

Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 

With thee; but, sir, so what I plead is just. 
The “grand style” touches us with a tremend- 
ous compressed simplicity and directness, 
Hopkins is capable of it, and there surely his 
greatness as a rhetorician lies (I am not talking 
about his greatness as a visionary), and not in 
what Bridges called his “ mannerism.” 

Bridges should not have indulged in such 
minute criticism; he should have left it to young 
scholars now, when Hopkins’s reputation is 
firmly established, and when the pointing out of 
such flaws—they are real flaws—can do Hop- 
kins no harm. And in the end, of course, 
Bridges did himself harm. We think of him 
(quite wrongly) as the cold, patronising pedant 


who failed to. recognise how much greater his © 


friend was than himself. The odd thing is that 
Bridges himself was a more adventurous, a mofe 
widely ranging technical innovator than Hop- 
kins—though a less fortunate one. . English 
quantitative hexameters are much harder to 
write than sprung rhythm. Sprung rhythm, 
indeed, once you have got the basic idea— 
bounce along on the bumps—is almost too easy 
to write; the metrical accent mechanically coin- 
cides with the rhetorical accent. That is why 
Hopkins’s rhetorical technique, when he writes 
in sprung rhythm, is specially suited to what 
Bridges called “emphasis and euphony ”—but is 


not suited to hesitations, qualifications, nuances. - 


It is why in the great sonnets Hopkins deserts 
sprung rhythm for common rhythm counter- 
pointed—the ordinary iambic pentameter, but 
with a frequent substitution (giving an effect 
like a smart change of step in mid-line) of 
trochee for iambus on the sensitive second foot. 
The case against sprung rhythm (and the reason 
why the iambic pentameter has in spite of Hop- 
kins—and Mr. Pound and Sir Herbert Read— 
survived) is simply that in sprung rhythm (and 
in accentual free verse) the rhetorical accent—. 
or how one says it for sense—cannot be played 
against the metrical accent—or where, mech- 
anically, one expects the bumps to come. It is 
this rhetorical-metrical play that gives the iambic 
pentameter its extraordinary flexibility, from 
(in this example from Shakespeare I mark. the 
rhetorical accents, often three a line in Eliza- 
bethan blank verse to the five metrical accents), 
I am not valiant néither, 
But every puny whipster gets my sword, 
through a Miltonic example of counterpointing, 
Uni/vérsal/réproach/far worse/ to bear, 
to Pope’ s extraordinary combination of emphatic 
concision with an imitating of conversational 
ease (I could easily scan this mechanically, but 
I cannot scan it so as to show the. play), 


Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and- madden round ‘the 
land. . 


Alas, Bridges’s quantitiative experiments do not 
even “work” in the limited way that sprung 
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There is in fact a quite simple way of seeing 
that neither of these phrases which Bridges cen- 
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_ -thythm does. We have to say “ lénelinéss 
_ Sbsciire ” to get a dactyl-spondee ending. We 
-vesent the inversion; and that is not, in spite of 
the Latin rules of quantity, how we pronounce 
the English word “ dbscire.”’. 
‘ It is not, however, precisely because of such 
gallant, unsuccessful experiments that Bridges is 
| ignored. He was often a triumphant craftsman. 
' One could make a hundred-page selection from 














, ‘him in which every poem or extract would be 
R # an obvious anthology choice. What puts us off 
| § today, I am afraid, is, his sanity—or perhaps I 
nd- § should says his very special kind of sanity. 
ess. § There is a novel by Mr. Lionel Trilling, The 
his 9 Middle of the Journey, in which the hero might 
cing be taken as representing Bridges’s academic 
tit ideal of humanistic balance. Mr. Trilling’s 

hero knows that many people are unhappy, that 
uch _ the world is not going to be transformed over- 
= night, that perhaps at the best of times only a 
Re few people in our hungry, struggling, ignorant 
it of ‘world have the chance to lead “the good life”; 
lop- ff ut he does feel he is leading it- himself. He 
se, § iis surrounded by guilty and nagging near- 
him | ‘Communists and ex-Communists (haring for 
dant _@ the Church), who strive to make his life a 
his ‘misery. The villains of the novel think him a 
that ‘prig and so, to be honest, in my heart, do I. 
— *“ Bridges represents the academic ideal of 
fop- humanism in that sense. It was he, not Hop- 
slish kins, who led the enclosed life. The Jesuits are 
BF . not a “worldly” order, but they are very much 
hm, “in the world.” In Dr. Pick’s admirable selec- 
5% tions from his prose, we can see how engaged 
oF Hopkins always is—with poetry, with landscape, 
pret with literary ideas, certainly, but also with 
~~ people and politics. He tells us about “a young 
what Mr. Yeats” whose family push him too much; 
athe he jokes and gossips. Bridges, on the other 


hand, lived for poetry. If he ever heard or saw 
anything interesting I am sure that, in his 
letters, he missed the point. That is the lack 
we feel in him. There is delicate art, culture, 
_ . broadmindedness, a thin Oxford charm—there 
' is a remote, distinguished, quite individual 
| poetry, even—and we are left in the end, 
murmuring sadly : “ Poetry is not enough !” 
G. S. FRASER 


THE EVANGELIST 


“ My brethren. . .”” And a bland, elastic smile 
* Basks on the mobile features of Dissent. 
No hypocrite, you understand. The style 


PETETS BR eRe OF 


It is - . Befits a church that’s based on sentiment. 

bi ; 
from _ . Solicitations of a swirling gown, 
k the ~ The sudden vox: humana, and the pause, 

> "The expert orchestration of a frown 
ae + ~°Deserve, no doubt, a murmur of applause. 
ither, | —_ The tides of feeling round me rise and sink ; 
rd, a Bunyan, however, found a place for wit, 
ating, ~_ ...Yes, I am more persuaded than I think ; 

* = Which is, perhaps, why I disparage it. 

et 

& 
shatic |... You round upon me, generously keen: 
tional 4 The man, you say, is patently sincere. 
y, but | __ Because he is so eloquent, you mean ? 
> 


| That test was never patented, my dear. 





«If; when he plays upon our sympathies, 
~ I’m pleased to be fastidious, and you - 
* To be inspired, the vice in it is this : 
» «» Rach does-us credit, and we know it too. 
: . ae DONALD Dav:E 
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GIDE PORTRAYED 


Portrait of André Gide. . By Justin O’BRIEN. 
Secker & Warburg. 35s. 

Some time ago it was rumoured, one still hopes 
not inaccurately, that Mr. O’Brien was to write 
the definitive biography of Gide. For six years 
he had inhabited the sixty years of Gide’s monu- 

mental Journals; and his translation of that 
classical French work has become one of the 
classics of the English tongue in modern times. 
A faithful translator reaches a unique intimacy 
with his author, of a kind that is denied to the 
most ‘sympathetic reader and the closest friend. 
When he seeks and finds in his own language the 
equivalent of the writer’s sentences, when they 
dissolve and re-crystallise, he touches the moment 
of truth at which they came into existence. Armed 
with this discipline, Mr. O’Brien would be 
Gide’s ideal biographer. Instead, despite its 
sub-title, “‘a critical biography,’’ the Portrait 
turns out to be not the definitive biography, 
the portrait in time, but a definitive critique of 
Gide’s thought ;. though here, too, the translator’s 
agony and success were not wasted. 

» Mr. O’Brien’s book, it’s true, had already been 
written four times, in ‘intention at least. But M 
Paul Archambault was one of the Catholic 
€ritics, of whom there will never be another, now 
that Gide’s entire works are_on the Index; the 
present reviewer’s. book had its faults; Mr. A. J: 
Guerard took Gide to. pieces, like a clock, and 
omitted ‘to” put him ‘together again; and Mr. 
Harold March saw Gide too much as one of the 
hunted, and too little as one of the hunters. The 
publishers’ claim that Mr. O’Brien’s work “ will 
supersede all other books on its subject” is 

perhaps not quite justified—there is room for alk 
points of view on Gide, except the Pharisee’s: 
But the strength of this portrait is that it has no 
point of view. Mr. O’Brien has presented the 
contents of Gide’s mind with all the fidelity 
and insight which marked him as a translator ; 
and the essential soundness of his work is not 
impaired by the few criticisms one may make 
concerning its scope and omissions. 

Mr. O’Brien quotes a maxim, much admired 
by Gide, from Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell: “the cistern contains, the fountain 
overflows.” The fountain, of course, is the great 
artist, and it is the critic’s impossible task to 
construct a cistern which will contain the foun- 
tain. The double technical problem of conducting 
an analysis and synthesis, and of communicating 
an experience, has rarely been solved in both 
its parts. Mr. O’Brien has confined himself to a 
study of Gide’s ideas ; and he leaves out qualities 
of joy and harmony which in Gide’s work are 
inseparable from his -thought. Moreover, a 
rather disquieting number of Gide’s writings are 
barely mentioned, perhaps, because Mr. O’Brien 
does not realise that they contain ideas. Isabelle 

is about the bankruptcy of romantic love; 
Amyntas is about the loss of the spirit of delight, 
Voyage au Congo is about its return; and the 
Ecole des femmes trilogy is surely a reniarkable 
study of marriage and the family. But the most 
serious omission is the most important work of 
Gide’s last period, Thésée. Without Thésée 
it would be possible, though wrong, to see 
Gide’s work as nothing but the famous Gidian 
oscillation, an incessant attraction and repulsion 
between opposite extremes of liberation and 
discipline. Thésée is Gide’s claim to have achieved 
the harmony for which his freedom and restraint 
were only the means, and Theseus is intended to 
be, alone among the heroes of his fiction, good, 
great and successful, a hero indeed. The irony 
which Mr. O’Brien detects in this work is in fact 
merely decorative, not fundamental; and one 
feels that as certainly as Gide’s Prometheus was 
misbound, his Theseus has been misunderstood. 

Let me reiterate my opinion that Mr. O’Brien’s 
Portrait should be a first choice as a critique of 
Gide’s thought, and then digress into looking at 
the pictures. Most of them were hitherto un- 
published, for Mr. O’Brien has been allowed by 
Gide’s daughter and her husband to draw on 
the family album. There are photographs of 


Gide at various ages, of his indulgent father and 
forbidding mother, of his patient wife, and there 
is an aerial view of Cuverville, the’ house 
from which the prodigal so * often fled, and to 
which he so often came home—* In the Normandy 
autumn I dream of the desert spring.’’ Here is 
the garden wall, with the “ strait gate” of La 
Porte étroite; and héte on the lawn is-a colossal 
tree, dwarfing the house—but whether it is the 
cedar in which he climbed as a child to look at 
the distant sea, or the beech that Valéry called 
* [’hétre supréme,’’ one is too high up to see. 
I take this photograph as a symbol of Gide’s 
harmony, with its underlying: tensions which 
ensure that his salt will never lose its savour, and 
as one of the focal points for the work of Gide’s 
future biographer. 
GeorGE D. PAINTER 


THE DALAI LAMA’S FRIEND . 


Seven Years in Tibet. By HEINRICH HArrer. 
Hart-Davis. 16s. : 

In January 1946 two. young Austrians, in 
tattered shirts and greasy sheepskin coats, arrived 
at a great gate crowned with three chortens and 
passed unchallenged into Lhasa. “No one, not 
even a European, was suspect, because no one 
had ever come to Lhasa without a pass.” 

Harrer and Aufschnaiter had been nearly two 
years over their jgurney. They had escaped 
from an Indian inte ent camp meaning to cut 
across Tibet to Burma and the Japanese lines. 
But the Tibetan policy with uninvited strangers 
is to push them gently off the premises. So for 
months, as the two tried to make their way south- 
eastwards along the line of the Himalaya, they 
had to avoid being edged out by some provincial 
governor into Nepal, and probably transferred to 
the British. But nothing happened in a hurry ; 
and a year of rather baffling encounters with 
authority (during which they learnt Tibetan) 
transformed their wish to escape into a determina- 
tion to see more of Tibet and, particularly, to visit 
Lhasa. So, waving a false pass, and avoiding 
the trade routes, they set off into the interior. 

The whole journey, from Dehra Dun to Lhasa 
—crossing and re-crossing the Himalayan water- 
shed, over the uncharted Changthang plateau 
in winter—was an enterprise on the Hedin 
or Younghusband level, andthe publishers have 
treated it very shabbily by providing nothing but 
a picture map which leaves out half the places 
mentioned. Yet the two had none of the material 
resources of those travellers—no porters, no 
transport except one temperamental yak, no tents. 
They slept wherever possible with nomads— 
though lice and cold often made sleep impossible ; 
dreaming of delicious meals in the station buffet at 
Graz, they fed on tsampa (barley meal) and meat 
eaten raw, or cooked on a fire of yak dung—“ Our 
standards of comfort were lower than those of the 
native population.” They survived the terrible 
winter months because they were physically 
tough—they had been members of the Nanga 
Parbat expedition -of 1939—but even more 
because, like Spencer Chapman in Malaya, they 
were tough-minded : civilised men whose civilisa- 
tion did not stop with books and plumbing, who 
were never the prisoners of their own needs and 
sensations: “ Our wits were not blunted, and 
our minds were continuously occupied.” 

Surprisingly, they were allowed to stay on in 
Lhasa, living at first with a nobleman who spoke 
excellent English. Soon they were moving in the 
best Tibetan circles, and being teased for their 
country accent. They attended receptions and 
processions, they went in for the local foot-races, 
they taught their new friends tennis, bridge and 
skating. Their intelligence was quickly appreci- 
ated, and they were asked to make a plan of the 
city, re-gild the idols in a temple, repair the old 
electric plant (enough current daily for the Mint, 
but only once a week for private houses), construct 
drains and dykes, translate the news, and super- 
vise the felling of trees in the Dalai Lama’s 

en. ere ‘taken into Government 


i They w to ~portraii 
ce, amd their standard of liying went up: of Victorian England, but they are more effective 


they acquired a house of their own, gave a 
Christmas party, and bought’ a Leica, he 
yielded the superb photographs with which the 
book is illustrated. A few other Westerners 
turned up briefly; an American journalist 
presented . Harrer with two colour films; the 
Italian scholar Professor Tucci let him down 
badly in argument with the Tibetans by inclif 
to their view that the sun went round the earth, 

‘The contrasts of Lhasa were sharp. The fich 
had cine-cameras, furs from Hamburg, Omega 
watches, the finest English woollens, wireless ‘sets 
with perfect teception, for there were_no electric 
fittings to interfere. Yet the wheel was ba 
known, and the gangs-of underfed, forced 
labourers were set to work in the most primitive 
and wasteful way. The thirteenth Dalai Lama 
had imported three cars; now.the two Austins 
and a Dodge, honourably "guarded, stood idle and 
rusty, in mourning for their late master. 

‘JHow Harrer met the fourteenth Dalai Lama 
and became his tutor, friend and adviser, is: the 
highlight of the book. He watched the God-king 
in theological dispute with the most learned 
abbot—a Christ among the doctors ;. helped him 
work his cine-projector, and did his best to deal 
with questions about jet planes,.radio and atom 
bombs. . He became tremendously attached to the 
lively, intelligent boy : “I knew how much the 
young king desired to lead his people one day .out 
of the fog of gloomy superstition. We dreanit 
and talked endlessly about enlightenment and 
future reforms.’’ Aufschnaiter was to. reorganise 
agriculture, Harrer to create a university. But 
the omens were evil : monsters were born, a stone 
capital on the~Potala was shattered—and the 
Chinese attacked the frontier at six places. 
The-Dalai Lama fled to India, and with him went 
Hatrer, with servants and horses and savings, 
over a frontier he had crossed as a refugee seven 
years before. And we end his absorbing (and 
beautifully translated) story with gratitude that 
the ‘man who had the physique to survive the. 
appalling journey to Lhasa should also have had 
the imaginative sympathy to enter so fully into 
a place and a life as strange and remote from us 
as Matco Polo’s Tartary. 

Janet ADAM SMITH A 


“A GREAT HUMAN” 


Stanley Baldwin: An Examination of Sonia 
Features of Mr. G. M. Young’s Biography. 
By D. C. SOMERVELL. Faber. 8s. 6d. : 


When Mr. G. M. Young’s Stanley Baldwin 
appeared in 1952 it was greeted with both interest 
and surprise. Baldwin had asked the author 
* somewhat languidly ” to write his life: as@ 
friend. as much as a historian, Mr. Young some- 
what. languidly consented. But his book was not 
the usual sort of biography written by a friend > 
it was detached and critical, carefully creating the 
impression that Baldwin was handicapped by a 
fatal indolence which prevented him from acting 
when action was imperative. Even more im 
portant, at no point in the story did Mr. Young 
ever try to contradict or undermine Churchill’s 
damning reference to Baldwin in the index of his 
Gathering Storm—“ Baldwin, Stanley, confesses 
putting party before country. > 

Mr. Somervell was provoked as well as surprised 
by Mr. Young: this short essay, followed by- 
four of Baldwin’s speeches and garnished with 
five pages of foreword by Ernest Brown, is the 
result. Mr. Young is attacked not for his detail 
but for his general account, and so too is Churchill. 
Posterity is severely admonished not to regard 
“Mr. Churchill’s scriptures with the uncritical. 


reverence that a Fundamentalist of Tennessee - 


accords to: the Book of Job.” 

Posterity will no doubt profit from this:advice;: 
but no one has ever accused. Mr. Young of being 
a Fundamentalist. His biography, dealing, tike © 
all his work, in pastel shades, more than stands up: 
to Mr. Somervell’s assault. His style and treat- 
ment are less successful in painting Baldwin’s. 

it than they were in painting the portrait 


The New Statesman and Nation, October 10, 1953 



























































































































































































































































































































John Wain 
HURRY ON 
DOWN 


The adventures of a young man ‘in 
pursuit of the disreputable. “ Inventive, 
compulsive, cogitative and often very 
funny.” . . . Spectator. 12s. 6d. 


Czeslaw Milosz 
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BB * worked for the Polish Foreign Ministry 
ed z until 1951. Now in exile he gives us 
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m the predicament of the intelligentsia in 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF YOGA 
een eny DAY. 2nd Impression.’ 10/6 net. Postage 6d. 
e fascinating book, splendidly illustrated, provides a practical 
mec | €xposition of the science of Yoga. It describes how the applica- 
hy. tion of Yous hen princess nciples and cxercises will strengthen your Nerves, 
* _ ~ Gfeate Healthier Glands, Control your Weight and Preserve 
:  ~your ee it. will stimulate Clear Thinking—How it 
. makes the fit person fitter and the aili: ell. A review says: 
ine | “warmly welcome Harvey Day’s new —the mo.t practical 
"est vod a ‘oga yet published... deserves attention from every 
hor | HARVEY DAY’S FIRST BOOK 
3.2 % ABOUT YOGA 3rd Impression. 7/6 net. Postace 6d. 
ho Ss ides xplanation of the phil hy of thi 
at Ee end shows the benefits of Yous eclae stone i cataen 
_ Sound Sleep—Its Effect upon the Emotions, etc., etc, These ire 
id > ~ books for every man and woman, each is complete in itselt und 
the |. ¢an be bought separately if desired. 
5; The price of the two Volumes po:t paid is 18/5. 
y a : 
ing YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT = «is 
imn- A complete course of self-instruction by W. J. Ennever, the founder 
of Peinenicon. Deals with all essential mental needs; concentration, 
ung _ memory, self-confidence, fears, inferiority feelings, w‘ll-power, etc. 
ill’s. 


WRITING FOR PROFIT ey KerTH BARRY 5/6 


¢ A concise course in amet ournalism and Short Story Writing, settin 
+ out the basic principles of word power and showing how to mode 
material for presentation in acceptable form. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS AND HYSTERIA. 

Dr. BERNHARD DETMAR 6/- net. Postage (d. 

is book deals fully with both conditions, their connection with 
organic disease, and their treatment by natural methods. Chapters 

on insomnia, _ life, gastric and intestinal neuroses, constipation, 
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By © €. WHI Nay aeafle soos 8/6 net. Postage 6d. 
outstanding book wherein the author provides a means to 
: te fear and those factors which prevent the realisation of 
an full of happincss, 
A reader writes : 
Rc - is quite one of the most helps ful and spleadid and clearly 
% written books I have ever read. 
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[bitte styunui@ ary co) 
The Science of 
Society 
by JAY RUMNEY and JOSEPH MAIER 


Professor and Lecturer in Socio‘ogy, Rutgers Univers:ty. 





** No man in his senses would dream of trying to mend 
a motor car without knowing anything about its machinery 
and the way the different parts fit in with one another ; 
yet there are plenty of people who set out to understand 
and mend society without any knowledge of its mechanism 
and construction.” In this sentence the authors state 
their claim for Sociology as a comprehensive discipline 
which co-ordinates the findings of many more specialised 
sciences—such as biology, economics, psychology, ete.—in 
so far as they: bear on man as a “ social animal.” The aim 
of the sociologist is to study human society and its institu- 


tions with the dispassionate objectivity of an entomologist | 


studying insects. 

Chapter headings in this short, stimulating survey 
include: Methods of Research ; Groups, Institutions and 
Culture; Environment, Human Nature and History; 
Property, the State and the Family ; the Class Structure ; 
Worship, School and Play; and the Development of 
Sociology. A shorter version of the book was issued in 
1938 ; this edition has been revised and greatly extended. 
(Social Science Studies.) 


208 pages. Cr. 8vo. 9/- net. | 


\ Seems, 32 
30 Years of Medicine 
LORD HORDER 


A much expanded version of the 1952 Harben Lectures. Lord 
Horder looks back briefly over his own vears in the medical 
profession, points to the advances which he has seen made (in 
many of which he has himsélf played a leading part) and lists 
the further advances he hopes to sce made in the years 
immediately to come. 5/- net, 
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Anna Instone & Julian Herbage 


Selections from their B.B.C. programme 


MUSIC MAGAZINE 


A delightful gift for music lovers. 9s Cd net. 


NORMAN DEMUTH 
Musical Forms and Textures 


Alphabetically arranged handbook for pupils 
and listeners. Card 6s. Cloth 8s 6d. 
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THE MODERN WRITER 


AND HIS WORLD 
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‘A remarkably able literary survey §$ 
of the last fifty years.’ © 
Anthony Powell in Punch @ 

I know of no book that covers the § 
period from E. M. Forster and T. S. « 
Eliot to the most recent times with = § 
such effectiveness and quiet com- 6 
petence.” © 
Dr. Ifor Evans in Birmingham Post § 
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Scheherezade 


tales from a Thousand 
and One Nights 


PROFESSOR A. J. ARBERRY, returning 
to the original texts, Offers four famous 
stories from The Nights—Aladdin, The 
Brothers Judar, Aboukir and Abousir and 
The Amorous Goldsmith. Jliustrated 15s. net 
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Monkey 
WU CH’ENG EN 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY 


“Tt romps down eternity and the universe 
with a raillerie, a tenderness, a pure abandon 
that personally I find enchanting . . . The 
translation from beginning to end is exactly 
beautifully right.”"—New Statesn:an and 
Nation. 6th imp. 15s. net 


The Founding of 
the Kashmir State 


the biography of Gulab 
Singh, 1792—1858 


SARDAR -K. M. PANIKKAR has had 
access to original sources not previously 
utilized jin this biography of a great 
statesman, the founder of Kashmir, who 
from being an attendant at the court of 
Ranjit Singh, became the sovereign of a 
territory larger than Great Britain. 15s. net 


The Ethies of 
Aristotle 


the Nicomachéan Ethics 
Translated by J. A. K. THOMSON 


In presenting this masterpiece of classical 
philosophy, Professor Thomson has clarified 
the lecture note style and the many asides 
which make Aristotle appear so difficult to 
the modern reader. 18s. net 


The American 
Democracy 


a commentary and interpretation 


HAROLD J. LASKI. “It is a profound 
analysis of the American scene.”—News 
Chronicle. 
“It is the broad sweep of the book that is 
impressive, its discussions of the American 
traditions.” —Daily Herald. 

2nd imp. 35s. net 


Psychoanalytic 


Explorations in Art 


ERNST KRIS. “ What are those things 
like which tend to be cndowed with the 
specific aura which the word ART conveys?” 
The author bases his discussion of this 
subject on more than twenty-five years of 
research in the a a of art. as well 
as clinical psychoanalysis 

Illustrated 32s. net 
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than Mr. Somervell’s fervent and vivid response. 
This new version is beld and uncompromising. 
Public opinion, not Baldwin, was responsible for 
the drift to war in the Thirties: the Labour 
Party, not lethargy, kept Baldwin back. Above 
all, we are told, “ the general and instinctive 
discrediting of the inter-war period ’’ must stop ; 
in time not only Baldwin but also Mr. Ernest 
Brown and Sir Thomas Inskip can be rehabilitated. 

Although the name of Clio is frequently 
invoked, we cannot avoid stumbling in the pages 
of this book into the middle of the old Con- 
servative family quarrel. We feel like awkward 
outsiders, warned that Socialist interpretations of 
the issues are irrelevant and told to beware of 
Churchill, for he was a man of genius, privileged 
to defy and disrupt “ the organised hypocrisy of 
political parties.” Unfortunately, Mr. Somervell’s 
“picture of Baldwin is just too plain and simple to 
convince any reader who prefers to regard the 
family quarrel as history and not politics. Baldwin 
is compared with the headmaster of a school on 
the grounds that there is “a certain analogy 
between all types of headship,” and defended as 


Prime Minister because “ some of the greatest - 


headmasters have been men of whom it was hard 
to say what they did.”” Mr. Ernest Brown goes 
further: if any young student asks him the 
secret of Baldwin’s hold on’ his age, he replies 
that it was because he was “a great human.” 
We are told the secret twice. If serious historians 
start writing the history of the inter-war years in 
these terms, we shall get- back not to the school- 
iroom but to the nursery. 

There never will be a fixed and final interpreta- 
tion of the England of Baldwin, but no convincing 
interpretation at all can emerge until people begin 
to think as well as to remember, Mr. Young 
by no means explored all the evidence, even 
secondary evidence, but he did meditate. The 
next stage in the unfolding of the Baldwin story 
will demand hard and prolonged research. 

AsA BRIGGS 
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The Moving Force 


A novel of reconstruction by the leading woman 
writer of New China 


TSAO MING 


Price 2/- (plus 4d. postage) 


6 AM. pe other stories 


Short stories of the period a liberation by 
one who took par! 


LIU PAI-YU 


Price 1/6d. (postage 3d.) 


Li Sao | 
24 poems by ancient China’s greatest poet | 
CHU YUAN 


Price 3/6d. (postage 3d.) 


On view at the “BOOKS FROM CHINA” 
EXHIBITION at 45 a Street or from 
COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS : 66 Charing Cross Rd., 

W.C.2; 40 & 67 Great Russell St., W.C.1 ; 193 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.3 or 62 Carr Lane, ‘Hull. 
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JEEVES AND PARTNER 


Performing Flea. By P. G. Wopsnouse. 
Jenkins. 12s. 6d. 

It would be a miracle if Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
wrote dull letters and this collection, going back 
to 1920 and coming up to the present, is full of 
laughs... The account of staying with Hearst 
in California is as funny as a night at the opera 
with the Marx Brothers. But readets who look 
to Mr, Wodehouse for a laugh find it in his books. 
These letters are more than a laughing matter. 
They show how a master of writing in his owa 
line works to create his effects, and they must give 
to everyone who remembers the wartime row 
about their author’s broadcasts, solid grounds for 
thinking again. Mr. Wodehouse confesses to 


having made an ass of himself, but he denies, © 


amiably, cogently and with chapter and verse, 
that he did anything, or wanted to-do anything, 
either to help the enemy or to help himself. He 
remarks, in a friendly reference to George Orwell, 
that even that fiery defender of under-dogs was 
to some extent misled. 

- Orwell wrote that Wodehouse, while under 
house arrest, had German officers dropping in 
for a bath or a party. This, according to the 
victim of the charge, was based on an inaccurate 
report of what he subsequently said to an inter- 
viewer. 


From Orwell’s article you would think I had 
invited the blighters to come and scour their damned 
bodies in my bathroom. ‘What actually happened 
was that at the end of the second week of occupation 
the house next door became full of German Labour 
Corps workers, and they seemed to have got me 
muddled up with Tennyson’s Sir Walter Vivian, 
the gentleman who, all a summer’s day gave his 
broad lawns up to the people. I suppose to a 
man fond of German Labour Corps workers and 
liking to hear them singing in his bath, the con- 
ditions would have been ideal, but they didn’t 
suit-me. I chafed, and a fat lot of good chafing 
did me. They came again next day and brought 

. their friends. 
Mr. Wodehouse chooses to explain himself in 


this flippant style, but he produces evidence that 


calls for answers from his accusers. He refers 
with almost incredible good temper to the vicious 
habit of putting interviews into inverted commas 
when, as he claims, they do not give the actual 
words spoken, adding mildly, ““ when a war is 
in progress it is kinder to the interviewee not to 
indulge the imagination.” His description. of 
day-to-day life in an internment camp rings true, 
even though, in reading it, the macabre contrast 
of what others in other kinds of camp suffered 
shows inevitably between the lines. That less 
than justice was done to Mr. Wodehouse, 
unofficially in the press and by official government 
order over the B.B.C., is the conclusion that is 
likely to be generally drawn from this section of 
the letters. 

Happily, most of them show their author 
engaged in discussing with an old school friend, 
Mr. W. Townend, to whom all are written, the 
mysteries of trying to be funny. Here Mr. Wode- 
house is tensely in earnest. He knows what he is 
doing and spares no pains in doing it as effectively 
and as profitably as mother wit and’ a keen 
business sense allow him. When he is dealing with 
a new book on the stocks, the Jeeves side of him 
is uppermost. He becomes grave, wise, worldly 
—and well worth hearing. Anyone who is 
concerned in the construction of stories will read 
every word he writes with respectful attention. 
They will, especially if they are young writers, 
sigh for the vanished opportunities he had in his 
youth. He lists all the magazines in which he 
found a market and denies that what killed the 
English magazine was the competition of the 
movies, motors, radio and so on. The “ slanter,”’ 
the “‘ bird who studies what editors want ”’ until 
“the public begin to find it a bit monotonous 
and stop buying ”’ is his first villain. His second 
is undue reverence for names. 
every English magazine would buy any sort of 
bilge provided it was by somebody with a big 
name as a-novelist.” 

He is exquisitely detached about his own skill. 





Sa San a 

sesnclly ‘idlutay aia’ Ga toneeing 

comedy without 

life and-not cating a dana. : 

the ones where the writer 
can 


says: “‘My God! I 

it -down.”’ 
When he was his D.Litt. at 
just after Belloc had said that he was the 
living - English writer, he met Hugh ‘Walpole, 


and this dialogue followed. 
“ Did you see what Belloc said. about you?” 

I had. “ T wonder why he said-that.”’ 
I said. . , Silence. “I can’t ima 


silence Hugh, having: - 
apparently : found “the solution, “the old man’s 
getting very old.” 

Mr. Wodehouse, coca nanan core 
takes his job seriously, but never himself. : 
junior partner in his firm, cochped trem: 
surveillance of Jeeves, has a high old time quietly - 
_— his books. and his pekes, and keeping up. 

-interest in- the football: and pe ne 
of his old school. He describes himself as some- - 
thing of a recluse, slinking away from a Hollywood. 
party to his own house to re-read Cakes and Ale,: 


and shunning birthday parties for books. His» 


reflections on- other writers, living and dead; are~ 
free from envy and full of insight-and they come — 
with the more: freshness because he is quick to. 


note where favourites seem to him to have mis-.— 


fired. Kipling is one of his heroes, but he writes: 
Listen, something really must be done about. 
Kip’s Mrs. Bathurst. I read it years ago and dida’e.- 
understand a word of it. I thought to myself 

“ Ah; a ignorance!”’’? A week ago I re-read: 

it. » precisely the same. What did the 

villain do do: to. Mrs.. Bathurst? What did he tell the 
Captain in his cabin that made the Captain look 


very grave and send him up country where he: a 


was struck by lightning? Why was the other 

chap who was struck by lightning, too, introduced? 

And, above all, how was Kip allowed to get away. 

with six solid pages of padding at the start of 

the story ? 

More pretentious critics fail to get to the root: 
of the matter as Mr. Wodehouse does so often, - 
easily and lightly, in these letters. 

A. P. RYAN 


A HUNDRED YEARS WAR 


Storming the Citadel: the Rise of the Woman’ § 
Doctor. By E. Moperty BEL. Constable: ~ 


18s. 

This ought to be, for all right-thinking: people, 
an intensely irritating book. Between the first 
attempts made by a woman in England and the 
granting in 1950 of the last of the disputed privi- * 
leges—a full commission in the R.A.M.C.—there- 
has been an interval of 90 years. Throughout this 
long span the world has been crying out for more 
doctors to ease its miseries, yet the women whe 
felt this to be their vocation were at first rejected 
altogether and: later wantonly hindered in thei 
job. Miss Moberly Bell’s understanding account 
of this struggle for opportunity is timely, for the 
true story will soon be forgotten and its valuable 
lessons for the doctors of the future, and indeed 
for all women confronted by sex-prejudice, might 
easily be lost. Very wisely the author has built 


her story round the leaders of the campaign, for*~ 


she excels in the portrayal of character, and the 
medical profession has always appealed to out- 
standing personalities. The three great pioneers 
—Elizabeth Blackwell, Elizabeth Garrett Ander- 
son and the unlucky Sophia Jex-Blake—are- 
sketched at length, and there are many shorter 
but sharply defined studies of women still 
remembered with gratitude and affection, such a3» 
the Victorian Mrs. Scharlieb, who knitted het 
way steadily through endless committees On 
prostitution and other horrific subjects which she « 
looked as though she had never heard of, bore 
Elsie Inglis of the Scottish Hospitals in the 198 
war, who fought officialdom on behalf of her 





beloved Serbs until the day of her death ~ 
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2 Miss Bell’s sedate and judicial manner exactly 
_ matches the temper in which the women have 
Bpnducted their campaign, but she can be 
"astringent enough in discussing the sort of 
“opposition they had to face from the sancti- 
" monious obstetricians and other interested parties. 

The demand for entry to the medical profession 
began in the Eighteen-Sixties, in that} well-to-do 
middle-class section of the community which 
stood between Disraeli’s “Two Nations,” and 
had already supplied the impetus for the abolition 
of slavery and of early social legislation. ‘In this 
serious part of the population’’ (and probably 
- nowhere else in the England of the day) “‘ women 
~ as well as men lived naturally and played their 
" part in forwarding reforms.” From their ranks 
_ came Elizabeth Garrett and Sophia Jex-Blake and 
the other early aspirants to a medical career. 
_ Their pertinacity and courage were comparable 
~ with those of Florence Nightingale, but they had 
-to fight without her aristocratic backing and 
" against the active hostility of Queen Victoria and 
_ the Court doctors, and they endured personal 
' humiliations she never knew. For years the 
_ medical women were chased from university to 
_ university and from hospital to hospital like stray 
cats. If they slipped through an unguarded door 
—@ Elizabeth Garrett to do when she 
snatched the Licentiateship of the Society of 
__ Apothecaries), the door was promptly barred 
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ace behind them. Perhaps the palm for obdurate 
b to a opposition goes to the University of Edinburgh, 
mis- | 4a which in 1869 first accepted the women as 
tes: “matriculated students, then allowed them to be 
betil | treated with inconceivable brutality, and finally 
bout. ' threw them out minus degrees and heavily 
yseif §  mulcted in legal expenses. To Sophia Jex-Blake, 
read) & Miss Moberly Bell gives the credit which has 
the #§ never been fully admitted, not only for weathering 
tthe § the Scottish blasts, but for keeping her head in a 
cag ate: a crisis, when Elizabeth Garrett had surprisingly 
c be lost hers. It was Sophia, not Elizabeth, who 
aa E funded the London Schocl of Medicine eguinst 
away. incredible odds. 
She had the imagination to see the immense 
“? value of a school of medicine run for sad by women 
root. - . -~to have a women’s school as well-equip and 
ften, - administered as any in the country sendi out 
; — who d themselves in every 
d of medicine—this has given medical women 
AN in England a status hardly to be found elsewhere. 
The author is on firm ground in insisting that a 
few women absorbed into a large and probably 
man. hostile organisation may find themselves in a very 
able: | disadvantageous position indeed. 
When the opening of the degrees of London 
_ University in 1877, and the acceptance of women 
first ~ students by the Royal Free Hospital gave women 
+ the _ aclear passage to the Medical ister, many 
yrivi- » 3 people ones the fight had ended. It had hardly 
there:  Degun. If women had not been able to obtain 
t this: § higher pace post-graduate experience in 
maose _ hospitals, a place on consultant staffs, equal pay 
who . and opportunities for promotion in ent 
ected: and Municipal departments, and équal treatment 
their in the fighting services, they would never have 
sount __ become more than“ second-class citizens ”’ in the 
the. fg Medical world. All these essentials for a useful 
uable : career have had to be acquired by prolonged and 
reed: infinitely boring efforts, admirably described in 
might - this book. Perhaps only trade unionists with 
built experience of similar troubles can appreciate fully 
n. for § Why medical women have found it essential to 
d the ‘fight so hard on apparently minor issues. 
a hopes they would also approve the wisdom shown 
neers _by the Medical Women’s Federation in their 
nder- iets ce the loyalty Py) their — = 
_—are- to accept tainted appointments, often 
horter at great san cost. The British Medical 
still Association which, like the House of Commons, 
ich a> "often shows a collective good sense greater than 
d her» jg _ that of individual members, has always supported 
>s on _ the claims of women doctors. It has, moreover, 
ch she* "always approved of the women having an 
f, and | additional and independent professional organisa- 


Not only the B.M.A. but a 
individual doctors and 
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Stansfeld, the gallant father of Elizabeth Garrett, 
A. T. Norton, General Sir Alfred Keogh and a 
host of others deserve their share of haloes. 

One could wish that something more had been 
said about the rise of women general practitioners, 
who had particularly tough if unspectacular 
battles to fight and contributed considerably to the 
breaking-down of popular prejudice. Scottish 
and provincial graduates may also feel, not for 
the first time, that there has been too exclusive a 
concentration on London. But it would be 
ungracious to complain of the Royal Free School 
which has given us wise and successful leader- 
ship for over seventy years, and has now added 
to our debt by commissioning this invaluable and 
very readable record. 

_ LetITIA FAIRFIELD 


OUT OF AFRICA 

Native Administration in the British African 
Territories, Part V. By Lorp HAIrey. 
H.M.S.O. 22s. 6d. 

The African Mind in Health and Disease. By 
J. C. Carotuers. H.M.S.O. for the World 
Health Organisation. 10s. 

The South Africa Act provided, in the cautious 
language of Cmd. 8707, for the “ possible even- 
tual transfer ” to the Union of the administration 
of the three High Commission Territories. When 
Dr. Malan, like his predecessors, has pressed for 
the transfer envisaged over forty years ago, he 
has been resisted with repetitions of the formula 
that the change cannot take place until the in- 
habitants have been consulted and our Parliament 
has expressed its views. One of the things which 
has evidently wounded South African nationalist 
feelings is the suspicion that, as Dr. Malan said 
to Mr. Gordon-Walker in 1951, “we are not 
trusted with the protection and promotion of 
Native interests.”” Indeed, apologists for South 
African methods often protest that standards of 
Native welfare in the Union are higher than in 
neighbouring areas, and Dr. Malan has pro- 
claimed that, in the setting up of self-governing 
institutions and “ the general uplifting’ of the 
Natives in the Union’s reserves, “ we confidently 
invite comparison with any other Native Adminis- 
tration in Southern Africa.” 

Lord Hailey is not directly concerned in his 
new book with these or any other of the more 
general political problems touching the High 

m Territories. They are for him three 
units among the British dependencies in Africa, 
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the study of which rounds off his work on Native 
Administration ; the four earlier volumes appeared 
in 1950-51. The architectural proportions of 
Lord Hailey’s writings on Africa are matched by 
his monumental experience and sagacity. In 
this book, as elsewhere, he presents a mass of 
details, historical, economic, and technical, with- 
out swamping the great design of asking the im- 
portant questions and drawing wisdom from the 
answers. On the leading African theme of In- 
direct Rule he emphasises that we have been 
taught that 

the most certain guarantee for the survival of what 

is best in the traditional institutions of Africa is to 

accept the necessity for their progressive adjust- 
ment to the changing circumstances in which Africa 
now finds herself. 

How far have we promoted a reasonable 
adjustment of the African institutions of the 
High Commission Territories to new needs? 
In Basutoland it was only in the years 1938-46 
that reforms to rationalise the system of Native 
authorities and courts brought the Territory 
somewhere nearer the goal of a modernised ad- 
ministration. Similar reforms came a little earlier 
in the Bech Protectorate and later 
in Swaziland (1944-50). If these somewhat 
delayed first steps are to provide lessons in the 
working of modern governmental machinery, 
for what are they preparing the way? In our 
African dependencies generally, Lord Hailey 
reminds us, Native Administration is to lead on 
to self-government. But the economic involve- 
ment of the High Commission Territories with 
the Union, apart from any other questions, may 
rule out autonomy for them. Yet this does not 
mean that further political reforms are to be 
dispensed with. A prerequisite for the granting 
of some form of independence on the British 
pattern is the establishment of a Legislative 
Council ; at the very least, the setting up of such 
bodies in Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and Swaziland would allow a clearer 
and more authoritative expression of African 
opinion on the subject of transfer to the Union. 
Dr. Malan would have less cause to issue his 
challenges to compare his administration with 
ours, and less chance of making a reasonable 
claim to the irritating enclaves in Union territory. 
(It should be noted, however, that Lord 
Hailey makes a case for postponing the intro- 
duction of legislatures in Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland until experience with other forms of 
council has matured.) 
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Lord Hailey’s analysis is couchcd in the familiar 
language of political discourse. When he refers 
to the disturbing paradox by which the so-called 
Medicine Murders were able to persist among a 
people so heavily influenced by Christianity, 
medern education, and contact with Western 
Civilisation as the Basuto, he speaks of it as being 
** one of the many unsolved problems of African 
psychology.” Dr. Carothers writes a monograph 
on the African Mind ; he brings many different 
scientific idioms into play ; if he does not solve 
many problems of African psychology, it is not 
for want of application. Supported by many 
years’ experience in Kenya, both in general and 
psychological medicine, he sets out to find 
answers to the questions: How do the charac- 
teristics of African mentality differ from. those of 
Europeans.? What are the relative roles of innate 
and environmental factors in the making of: these 
differences ? He traverses, in the narrow scope 
of some eighty-five thousand words, physical 
anthropology, geography, medicine, genetics, 
nutrition, social anthropology, psychology, and 
psychiatry. He is brave in attack, modest in 
form, and incautious in generalisation. 

It is not difficult for him to dispose of dis- 
cussions which rely on genetic explanations of 
African mentality. Except for sicklaemia, there 
is no demonstrated innate ill African flesh is 
especially heir to. Explanations must lie else- 
where. For Dr. Carothers they are to be found 
in an environment of disease and malnutrition 
and in a set of cultural forms which frustrate a 
full development of the personality as we judge 
this by European standards. We may assume that 
Dr. Carothers speaks with some authority on 
disease and bad feeding ; we may equally entertain 
doubts about his handling of the social and cul- 
tural evidence. 

It cennot be urged against him that he is un- 
aware of the difficulties inherent in speaking of 
The African, but some superficial readings of 
anthropological deta must put us on our guard 


when we encounter his essays in generalising. 
“A relatively high degree of exogamy ” is: the 
rule in Africa ; therefore the appearance of rare 
recessive genetic characters, which is favoured by 
marriage between blood relatives, is less likely 
there than in rural Europe. (He has misunder- 
stood the meaning of exogamy; it by no means 
excludes consanguineous marriage.) ‘* Certainly 
there is little link in Africa between ethics and 
religion . . .””? (Fortunately, this is contradicted 
on, a later page where ancestors and remoter 
spirits are included in the schedule of persons 
whose “ will”? may be offended by the breaking 
of social rules.) 

The essence of the argument is that the African 
mind does not achieve the “total personal in- 
tegration’? which characterises the European. 
“The African is not asleep, but he-does seem to 
live in that strange no-man’s land ’twixt sleep and 
wakening where ‘fact and fancy meet on equal 
terms.”. Among the cultural factors producing 
this strange state of affairs is the institution of 
late weaning (which, Dr. Carothers may care to 
note, is apparently common also among so wide- 
awake a people as the Chinese), and the treatment 
of constants of this kind suggests that the author 
has not realised that he will be able to demonstrate 
a connection between cultural practices and per- 
sonality configurations only when, having put 
both on a more careful analytical basis, he shows 
how in fact they vary together. Not all African 
social systems are the same; not all Africans 
wean their children at the same time ; the other 
cultural characters listed also change from group 
to group ; let him study them in different com- 
binations. 

Dr. Carothers has subtitled his book “ A Study 
in Ethnopsychiatry ” ; his. material on the in- 


cidence of mental illness is very suggestive ; he . 


has an. invigorating appetite for knowledge ; we 
may well hear more of this. Ex Africa semper 
aliquid novi. 

MaAurRICE FREEDMAN 








HE MAN who has been tempted to smoke 


something else for a: while comes back to 
Craven like the prodigal returning to peace after 
suffering. And how bewitchingly his “ first love ” 
welcomes him. Slowly, yet irresistibly, the cool, 


slow burning Craven captivates once again and 


holds him in its deeply satisfying spell. 


How 


right Sir James Barrie was when he said Craven 
“is a tobacco to live for.” 





Try CRAVEN 


As the first pipeful casts its ot you'll agree that 
here is real smoking luxury . 


. as every Craven 


man knows. 


Three mellow, slow burning, deeply blends 


Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce; Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 ounce, 


Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce 
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NEW NOVELS “i 
The Flower of. May. By Kate O’Brien. § 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
The Go-Between. By L. P. HartLtey. Hamish 
Hamilton. 11s. 


A Kid for Two Farthings. By 
MANKowl1Tz. Andre Deutsch.. 7s. 6d. 
The Frozen Flame. By Patrick O’BrRIAN, 
Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 
The Dwarf. By PAR LAGERKVIST. 
Windus. 8s. 6d. 
In all these five novels, background plays. a 
major part. The use of background, the setting of 
a theme in a particular place, time and society is 


Chatto & 


one of the important choices the novelist has. to, 


make. It is a test of his art that his characters. 


should seem organically related to their’ setting,. 


living in it and being influenced by it while un- 
consciously taking it for granted. It is precisely. 


this effect of unconsciousness that is the most: 


difficult for the author to produce. 

Two of the five pass the test with honours: The 
Flower of May and The Go-Between. I would put 
the former high onthe list of that uneven, but al- 
ways interesting novelist, Kate O’Brien. It dis-. 
plays her keen sensibility to places and people, 
particularly to the Irish landscape and the Irish 
character which, in all classes, seems to be ‘so 
much more spontaneous, yet so much more 
fiercely reserved than the English. The main 
theme is the intercourse between the younger 


members of an impoverished Irish family anda: 


wealthy Belgian one. Rare creatures both, the 
two girls Fanny and Lucille have made friends at 
their convent school. Lucille,-more dazzling and 


more definite, belongs to that Catholic cosmopoli-- 


tan society which flourished before the first war. 


In the less clearly focussed eyes of Fanny she. 


symbolises all the charm of Europe. Fanny’s 
journey to Italy is an intoxication of delight and 
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anguish. The calm of Lucille; confronted with - 


Fanny’s feverishness suggests the relation of the 
two sisters in Goblin Market. The intrusion of 
Lucille’s brother into the Irish scene causes havoc 
in the Morrow family and awakens. Fanny from 
her dreamy -enchantment. Her illusions are 
destroyed but her innocence is too genuine and 
positive ever to be corrupted. The book is a study 
in contrasts, not merely between rooted Irish and 
ranging Europeans or between the acquisitive and 
the self-sacrificing, but primarily between the cor- 
ruptible and the incorruptible. There are 
moments when Miss O’Brien’s. dramatic - sense 
runs away with her, when a glare of limelight sud- 
denly interrupts the soft grey or golden glow which 
normally bathes her-scene. At such moments her 
usually excellent dialogue is apt to become shrill 
and strained. But these are small defects in a book 
which is compassionate, ironical and pervaded by 
a quality so unusual in modern fiction that it can 
only be described by the unfashionable word 
noble. : 

L. P. Hartley’s The Go-Between is closer-knit 
and more technically brilliant than The Flower of 
May, A single episode of passion seen through the 


intent, uncomprehending eyes of a boy of twelve, ' 


half-tenderly, half-callously exploited by the 
grown-ups who use him as their envoy, is a rich 
and dangerous subject. Mr. Hartley handles it 
with imaginative skill. His Leo is a real boy with 
a boy’s dreams of magical power, a boy’s agonised 
self-consciousness and capacity for leading several 
definite and fiercely exclusive lives at once. The 
country house and its inhabitants in 1900, the 
burning summer, the child compelled by forces 
he translates into his own magical terms and tries 
secretly. to control—all these are conveyed with 
astonishing intensity. If it were not for the 


epilogue which rings oddly flat and false this book ~~ 


would be a masterpiece. The reader would be 
wise to be strong-minded and skip it. By making 
Leo a nervous wreck for life, by bringing him 
back to the scene of his intense experience when 
he is over sixty, the’ drama suddenly becomes 
mélodrama and the whole splendid effect is 
ruined. 

Wolf Mankowitz’s A Kid for Two Farthings is 
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also about a small boy, this time a six-year-old 
East Ender. It is more a long short story than a 
novel; the characters, though touched in skilfully 
and sharply, do not change or develop. The 
‘author creates a vivid East End as a background 
to the story of Jo and his “unicorn,” obviously 
meant to be something of a parable. If he some- 
times prods us a trifle too knowingly or too con- 
sciously invites the smile or the tear, this is a fresh 
and accomplished little piece of genre painting. 
Mr. Mankowitz has a quick eye for snapshotting 
a character and an uncannily good ear for its 
typical mode of speech. A Kid for Two Farthings 
should be a natural for the films. 
The Frozen -Flame, though original and 
interesting in parts, falls between a number of 
stools. Patrick O’Brian has hit on a good theme, 
‘that of a man who longs to feel passionately and 
is incapable of feeling at all. But there are so 
many changes of focus that the general effect is 
a‘blur. This is a case where the background, a 
Catalan village which the author obviously knows 
and loves, clutters up the story, Mr. O’Brian 
empties too much out of his bulging sack without 
bothering to sort or arrange the contents. He gets 
so excited about what he is writing about -at the 
moment—even to the extent of interpolating bad 
free verse when his imagination reaches boiling 
point—that he forgets all about proportion or con- 
tinuous dramatic development. He writes vividly 
but carelessly, sometimes using English words 
such as “rest” and “train” in the sense of their 
French counterparts so that one often seems to be 
reading a hasty translation. If I am harsh on this 
first novel, it is because I believe Mr. O’Brian has 
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s at something good in that sack. Raw material, how- 
and: ‘ever excellent, is not enough; the novelist’s haras- 
oli- - sing task is to compose and present it. 

war. ‘Fhe Dwarf is not a first novel but the latest 
she. work of a recent Nobel prize for literature. The 


ny’s only other book of Par Lagerkvist’s I have read is 


and Barabbas, which, though it did not seem to me as 
vith - remarkable as the critics said, I did get through 
the without much difficulty. I cannot say the same of 
1 of The-Dwarf. This is evidently meant to be a con- 
AvOC scientious effort both of historical reconstruction 
rom and deliberate imagination. I cannot judge the 
are history but some of the theology struck me as very 
and peculiar and some of the alleged religious practices 
udy highly unusual. This autobiography of a dwarf at 
and the court of a Renaissance prince seems to me a 
and thoroughly dreary and artificial tour de force. I 
cor- © am sure it is loaded with symbolical implications 
are (the blurb says it is “a drama of the conflict in 
ense “man’s soul between good and evil”) but they 
sud- escaped me. There is certainly plenty of evil in 
hich this monotonous chronicle of brutality but I 
her searched in vain for the good. Not one touch of 


hrill . humour or humanity lightened the gloom. The 







book only time I smiled was irreverently. That stock 
d by Leonardo (I mean Bernardo) was so obviously 
can paccinee and executed by Savonarola Brown. 
word ANTONIA WHITE 
-knit PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
+! of wo new quarterlies—Paris Review, produced 
el = on the Left Bank mainly by Americans (4s.), and 
“a _ Chance (2s. 6d.)—have in common a determina- 
ich tion not to thump tubs. No manifestoes, no 
ee narrowing formulas; and if neither review hums 
och with the power that comes from self-confidence 
ved and creative energy, both provide sadly needed 
ce 1 platforms for the good poem of more than average 
‘The _. periodical length, and the uncommercial short 
he story. The Paris Review allows itself editorially 
B. to favour creation rather than criticism: there 
pare have poems by Donald Hall, Thom Gunn 
sith and George Barker, stories by Evan S. Connell 
by Pr and Peter Matthiessen, a meditation by Monther- 
bck _ lant on the Pantin Cemetery. Yet the star pieces 
d té ' have leaned towards criticism: highly interesting 
aki " _ interviews with Forster, Mauriac and Greene. 
: “> Chance has cast its net wide—Elizabeth Bowen, 
wh Joyce Cary and Peter Ustinov have introduced 
ae different issues, there is Day Lewis on translating 
oe poetry, ,Graham Hough on Denis Saurat, as well 


writers: Hilary Corke, Alistair Reid, 
Duncan, Anthony Ravante. , 


1 i 7 oxald fh, 


Perspectives (sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation and published quarterly by Hamish 
Hamilton, at 2s. 6d.), is devoted “ chiefly to the art, 
letters and thought. of the United States.” Its 
third number carries poetry by Wallace Stevens 
and Robert Pitney and includes an essay on “ The 
Situation of the American Intellectual” by Lionel 
Trilling. For its International P.E.N. number 
Irish Writing (guerterty, 2s. 6d.) displays a cos- 
mopolitan , Chamson, Muir, 
Narayan, Silone, " Sienenca, Lin Yutang—but 
native industries are looked after in an Irish 
poetry supplement. 

Our two best serious monthlies—The 
Twentieth Century and The Cambridge Fournal— 
have maintained a high level of contributions over 
the past six months. Michael Edwardes’s “ Kip- 
ling and the Imperial Imagination” in the 
Twentieth’s June issue, Richard Mayne on Isher- 
wood and Brian Ingliss on “Government and the 
Press” in the June and July numbers of the 
Cambridge were all outstanding. The Month 
steers an erratic course between hagiography, 
literary criticism and English history re-written 
from a sophisticated, neo-Bellocian standpoint. 
There are still too many re-gilded saints and too 
much poking into Olde Englyshe priest-holes for 
the average non-Papist reader. The critical 
articles are often excellent, they are just as often 
banal. Frederick J. Stopps’s analysis of Brides- 
head and Helena (August) was as penetrating and 
original as Derek Stanford’s boost for “Lord 
Davil Cecil’s Critical Procedure” was pompous 
and unnecessary. ‘The Oxford quarterly Essays in 
Criticism is another periodical that operates on a 
disconcerting variety of levels. It has lately been 
rumbling away with the disagreements of Dr. 
Leavis and Fr. Martin Jarrett-Kerr on Dr. Leavis; 
other quarrels, over the interpretation of A Cook- 
ing Egg or Bare Ruined Choirs, conducted briskly 
by F. W. Bateson, William Empson and others, 
have livened up the “Critical Forum.” Admirers 
of Charlotte Mew will find an agreeably written 
memoir of the poet by Alida Monro in the current 
number of the Adelphi. 

History Today .continues to combine high 
scholarship with great readability and excellent 
illustrations. The September number contains 
the magazine’s most considerable scoop to date— 

Sir Lewis Namier’s essay on the character of 
George III, originally delivered as a lecture at the 
Royal Academy of Arts last May. 

The Trifler, a Westminster School periodical 
originally published in 1788 and revived at inter- 
vals since (2s.) wears the newest look in junior 
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avant garde. It contains accomplished Empsonian 
poems by the staff, and a number of staid middle- 
aged contributions by parents and old boys. In 
its note of urbane disillusion, the editorial reads _ 
as though it had been written by Anatole France 
in his seventies. 

[We shall be reviewing Encounter in a later 
issue.] 








Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,233 
Set by Thomas Tusher 


The usual prizes are offered for a 150-word 
advertisement for a space travel agency. Entries by 
October 20, 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,230 


Set by Arachne McLeod 


A publisher, describing his plans to launch a 
book by a P.o.W. who escaped from Germany, 
announced that “we have suggested to him that 
he arrives in England from South Africa in an open 
boat a few,days before publication date.”” Readers 
are invited to outline plans for a sensational sales- 
promoting arrival, on the eve of publication, by 
the authors of any one of the following books: 
Coryat’s Crudities, A Sentimenta! Journey, Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, The Kon-Tiki Expedition, Voyage 
of the Beagle, Old Calabria, Farthest North, or 
A Little Tour in France. 


Report by Arachne McLeod 


By the time I had finished reading through a 
remarkably good entry I was wondering whether the 
Seven Pillars hadn’t really been launched by a party 
of Arabs, mounted on bicycles (‘f me on Boanerges ”’) 
smashing windows all down Fleet Street—P.C. 
Metcalf’s pleasant fancy. Eric Swainson planned 
to float the Kon-Tiki down the Thames and “at 
Westminster, if the previous bridges have been 
negotiated successfully (we must check measurements), 
the party should disembark and present a welcoming 
V.LP. (Julian Huxley, Hans Haas, Gilbert Harding ?) 
with a live coelacanth.”” Henry James was to land 
from a warship in a second invasion of Hastings 
(“ and triumphal march on Rye’) or even swim the 
Channel (“one sees how it would, as it were, round 
off a venture so pitched to the key of advertisement ”’) 
—or, in a diligence; follow the Tour de France. A 
pittance of a: guinea and a half to each of the four 
printed, to maintain life till the offers of employment 
from our more enterprising publishers roll in. 








they speak 


language correctly. The 


language you choose. 
full particulars of this unique method. 





FOR LANGUAGES 








Learf’ the French* 


‘in France... 


No exviluaal can teach you to speak a foreign 
Linguaphone 
method gives you the rhythm, lilt, everyday 
speech of the boulevard, the café and the 
plage. Spend fifteen minutes a day listening 
to the gramophone records of expert native 
teachers, following the words in the illus- 
trated textbook. In a few months you will 
be able to express yourself freely in any 
Post the coupon for 


LINGUAPHONE 








- 


(Dept. B. 12) | 

(Block Caps) 
ADDRESS .. ‘ 
Te the LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ‘@ept. 8. 12) 

Linguaphene House, 207, Regent St., London, W. 
Please send me, post free, your 26-pag> book aa 
Sappeghane and details of the Weck’s Free Trial 

cr. 

(1 havelhave no gramophone). 


* o7 any of 31 languazes inciudinz : 


GERMAN SPANISH [) 
ITALIAN RUSSIAN [) 
’ Other language . 


Put a cross against the. aan: a: give your 
reason for learning. 
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A SENTIMENTAL ‘JOURNEY 

Notwithstanding the fair success that has attended 
the publication of my Tristram Shandy, you are perhaps 
feeling some anxiety as to the reception of this later 
work. Allow me, then, to suggest a stratagem whereby 
you may arouse the required degree of public interest: 
Let a rumour be set on foot that I am to arrive by 
the Dover packet.with contraband goods. On a day 
that I shall make known to you, you will assemble 
a fashionable party at the quay-side, where Excise 
officers will require me to disclose the contents of 
my baggage. In spite of my eloquent protests a 
large chest will be opened, whereupon out will step 
that identical fille-de-chambre.—Laurence Sterne. 

A. M. SAYERS 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 
A small section of the Southampton-London 
railway line will be ‘ mined” next Thursday after- 
noon when Colonel Lawrence—Lawrence of Arabia— 
arrives in England. He will travel in the London 
train, ostensibly. as a prisoner of the Turks, until 
Woking, when a group of ex-soldiers, dressed as 
Bedouin tribesmen, will pretend to dynamite the 
engine and leading coaches. .Colonel “Lawrence, 
wearing the robes of a Prince of Mecca, will be 
rescued, and mounted on a white racing camel. 
He will lead the cavalcade to Messrs. Bumpus’s 
bookshop, where he will sign copies of his long- 
awaited epic, Seven Pillars of Wisdom. It is hoped 
to have a Muadhdhin calling from Selfridge’s roof, 

but this will naturally depend on the weather. 

Davip STONE 


VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 

In considering sales-promotional schemes for your 
Voyage of the Beagle (a better title, perhaps, would be 
The Way of a Beagle) we think the word “ beagle ” 
offers distinct exploitation possibilities. We propose 
to borrow a hound and dress it in a sailor’s hat bearing 
the words “‘H.M.S. Beagle”? and we suggest that 
you should walk or run behind this from the East 
India Docks to Fieet Street (the scientist hunting 
for Truth). Here you would be welcomed by a coral- 
beaded chorus of South Pacific girls (symbolic of 
your geology and sex researches). At the same time, 
as a teaser campaign for your forthcoming book on the 
descent of man, we might hire some apes from the 
Zoo, dress them in dinner jackets, and train them to 

offer drinks and handouts to the invited reporters. 

STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


Concerning your Voyage of. the Beagle I have a 


suggestion that will greatly assist you. 

When you disembark, go on foot with Captain 
Fitzroy and Mr. Bynoe. At an afranged time and 
place you will be set upon by hallooing ruffians. 
You, Sir, will fall bleeding, Captain Fitzroy will 


rout the attackers, Surgeon Bynoe attending you 
rapidly will save your life. 

Two gentlemen hurrying up will acquaint them- 
selves of what has happened and will quickly get you 
a vehicle. Afterwards these gentlemen will go to 
Fleet Street where they have many friends with the 
newspapers. Next day, Sir, all England will read of 
Captain Fitzroy’s gallantry, of Mr. Bynoe’s skill, and 
Sir, of you—and your approaching publication. 

Sir, I can furnish decent hooligans at 3 for 2 gns., 
gentlemen at } sov. apiece, gallon “blood,” 1/4d. 
Total £3 3s. 4d. L. G. UDALL 








CHESS: Routine Ending ? 
No. 210 
It was-a wise man who said that not much in 
Chess is quite obvious and that very little should 
be taken for granted. As for the rudimental principle 
of the endgame advantage conferred by the “ distant 


-pawn’”’ the merest tyro will be confident to exploit 


such an advantage by routine methods; he will 
expect to win with the clockwork precision shown by 
Emanuel Lasker when—White against Rubinstein— 
he reached this — at ee 1914. 


(57) P-B5 (62) K-Q4 K-K3 
(58) PxP R-B3 (63) R-B2 K-Q3 
(59) R-B4 = P-Kt5 (64) R-QR2 R-QB2 
(60) P-Kt3 R-B2 (65) R-R6 ch K-Q2 
(61) P-B6 K-Q3 (66) R-Kt6 resigns 


True enough that with (59) . . . P-Q5, followed by 
R-Q3. Black could have put up stronger resistance 
(though it. would not have saved him from ultimate 
defeat) ; true also that, with or without a distant pawn, 
the presence of rooks adds further complexities. The 
other position, (Diagr.. right) with colours reversed, 
seems no different from the previous one ; it occurred 
on an equally, if. not more important occasion : 
Botvinnik-Euwe in the tenth round at .Groningen, 
1946 where those two, well ahead of the field, ran 
neck to neck, until the future -world champion came 
up } point ahead of the former one. It was certainly 
the decisive game of the tournament, and when it 
was adjourned after the 41st move everybody (includ- 
ing Botvinnik) was sure that Euwe had a forced 
win. But Botvinnik sat up half the night — 
and finally found salvation. ; 
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(34) K-B3 K-B2 (43) K-Q3 R-QI ch 
(35) K-K3 K-K3.~- (44) K-K3 R-Q5 
(36) P-B4 PxPch (45) RxP RxP ch 
(37) KxP —- P-B5 (46) K-B3° —s_- RxP 
(38) PxP  —- PxP (47) R-B6 R-B5 ch 
(39) P-R4! P-R3 (48) K-K3 R-K5 ch 
(40) P-Kt5  P-R4 (49) K-B3 K-B4 
(41) K-K3 K-K4 (50) R-KB6ch KxP 
(42) R-B2! P-Bé (51) RxP ch 


Here the draw was agreed. The point that mattered, 


of course, was this that the White KKtP was just. ~ 
far enough advanced. Hence, Black could have done. . 


no better by (43) . . .R-B2, (44) RxP’? RxR ch, (45) 
KxR, KxP, (46) K-B4, K-B5, (47) K-Q4, K-Kt5, 


_ (48) K-K5, KxP, (49) K-B6! etc. 


‘ The 4-pointer. very easy but . 
. = fahov aw J oa quite instructive for begin- 
Z ’% @) ners: a. game position in 
which Black forced a mate 
#74 in four moves. B—White to 
draw—may be not too ungen- 

4 erously rated with 6 ladder- . 


«| hint that White, so as to 
secure the draw must go in 

. se for a_ veritable. strip-tease 
prereset But C—White to win—may well be 
underrated with 7 points, even with the broad hint 
that Black, in a sacrificial mood, musters considerable 
defensive resources. 


B: M. Plufov 1905. C: F. J. Prokop 1929 


Entries by October 19. 


Usual prizes. 








- REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set’ September 19 


A: (1)...QxKtP chy weg by BxQ. 

B: (1) P-RS5, B-Bl, (2) K-Q5, B-R3, (3) P-Kt5 chi, BxP, 
(4) K-K4, BRS, (5) K- BS etc. 

Cc: () 7, Q-QR5, (2) P-B7, Q-R6, (3) Kt-Kt4!, Qx BP, 
(4) Kt-Q5, FQORS, (5) Kt-K7, Q-KB6, (6) Kt-Kt6 ch, etc. 

Quite a few competitors dropped a point or two by 
failing to see all the subtleties of C. Even so, tco 
many correct solutions to mention them all. Prizes 
shared by L. C. Carpenter, R. Chandra, M. D. Elvin, 
N. L. Freeman, R. E. Hodsdon. 

ASSIAC 








| points if I add the useful: , 














Week-end Crossword No. 69 ACROSS 27. Suiting a Russian (5). =" — changing, he could 
hs 4 ir 28. Northerner at first has his ve gone to a stag party (7). 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the jirst correct 1+ An. ugly row for one who , : : 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 69, N. S. N.,; appears in court (9). destiny spoilt (9). 21. A problem which cannot be 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on 20th Oct. 6. The south in a period of . overlooked ?(5). 
. ; . 7 : prosperity is a place full of DOWN 23. Without me the visionary 
passion (5). 1. The fear of god (5). is sad (5). 
9. What ard ee thinkthat 2. Port or spirit one cannot 2A, Fains-Soyadmy:(®). 
' marmalade - is: (5). dtink (9). SET-SQUARE 
¥ 10. The pain of fiery passion (9). 0) nee ; Q 
11 ‘Teacher Sills. Sir holiday > Ont, Of the divectiom fn 
z excursions (5, 5) y which greater latitude must Soluticn to No. 67 
oun ae ay Ria be allowed (10). 
i 12. Filthy lucre (4). RCE. 
14. They. indicate jargon is * Stays in this very place ? (7). 
back (7). 5. This is handy for a seal (7). 
ry 15. Britannia’s place (7). 6. Blind players ?: (4). 
17. Made a reference (7). 7. A budding author? It 
19. Assembled to read perhaps : sounds like it (5). 
7 . ng the light in the middle = g. Town without scope for 
ee ‘ women ? (9). 
20. eam loud in untruth 13. The proper status er 
2 a 22. It is a hundred to one the aie ae authority is too fn Al 
fabul is in; strong % LET R 
oe S hieie ad ae tte 14. Weapons useless to a boxer OJAIGIGIE IRIS MMIC |HiA/SITIE| 
curbed (10). (5, 4). 
25. Symmetrical figure ends in 16. Easy street for a king? PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 67 
confusion (9). ' G, 4). Rev. A. S. Valle (Bristol, 5), 
2 26. Call up a woman is about to 18. The doctor should produce . G. Warren (London, N.W.3), 
approve (5). fine weather (7). 




















D. N. Perry (Woodbridge). 
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ACCOMMODA} VACANT AND. 
py sams Guest | oye h. & 
incl. breakfast and io 





¢ garden; rooms, " 
ner, tom £3 10s. Few mins. Marble Arc! 
tube, buses. 80 Maida. Vale, W.9. MAL 1330. 





CAMBORNE _ 61-63 Leinster ae 
—_ service rms., with board, caemanbie. 





yy | ore at SS ae ee 

12s. Bay tse. “a Be & 3. why. sand Poc~ 
BRIGHT hotel (close Marble Arch). 
White Park, 9 Lamcaster Gate; W.2 


. $406); chw, restaurant, 
or. from 17s. 6d. dally, and breakfast. 








AMPSTEAD. bed-sit. room, 
— ~~ person/ lady only. Refs. 
PRI. 7 between 9-10 a.m. or 7-8 p.m. 





PueSSaNt bed-sitters with bkfast., evng. 


nack, S 2 mins. Highgate 
ind. Se tently, aie Gb-Sene Bow 12. 


ira = Tree, 137 Ebury St., S.W.1. 
SLO. 8862. Rooms & Nightly 
15s. 6d. or special terms for long visit. 
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ACCOMMODATION—centinued 
ST- John’s Wood, room }4ft. Pe, fm. 3 ~- ia 
as Studio. 2gns. weekly. 
T°: let furnished mid-Oct. till ae 
tive newly decorated and modernised 
17th century farmhouse near Petersfield, 
Hants. One hour five ——— ——— © 


electric cookers. 

help avail. Lovely Mrs. 
,» Steep Farm, Petersfield, Hants, or 

Eggar & Co., Castle St., Farnham, Surrey. 


AERN. S/C flat cverlooking sea. Elec. 
rat . Furn, Lge. s. Home farm. 
S flat for 2. Bartho » Pontlyfni. 
gt Sussex. Tiny white weather- 


boarded cot on edge of sea, available 
Exposed posed position but warm 




















Ns. medical micas needs lively, sna 
intel. rms. London Oct. on. Box 2232. 
S'. John’s Wood area. Doctor,-wife & baby, 








Tin [gare = furn. rooms offd. 
si . flat. Use "4 —_ 
, tel. Convenient situation. Box 24 


OMF. sgle. or bed-sitt. room. Oa 
kit. Nr. ikiourn Tube. HAM. 2332. 


MArpA Vale: attractive fur. bed-sit., suit 
bus. lady—all cons., tel. Box 2452. 


ee key-flat to let, newly rage } mod 
furniture. Manor House, N 
Apply with wing = Box 25 

















poe 
Ww. Finley Tube HILiside 4861. 


s/c — flat with use 





PROFESSIONAL —, | 36, in sound posi- 

seeks share in flat with one or two 

dium. Hampstead / Highgate pref. Box 2048. 

| amy eaten, at Secretarial College, 
and accom. 








WANTED, unfurn. /furn. West_End fiat, 
3/C., ch., c.h.w., eS 





ARRIED aa cae room Central Lon- 
don two nights wsid-weekly. Box 2262. 





LEASA Bus. lady/stud. 
Call 73 tg 248 Roland Gdns., S. Ken. 


Stupio. with living accommodation for 
potter in London wanted. Box 2288. 





LES: N.W.8. Two furnished bed- 
ting rooms, each- with by meee y shared 
Secheneee and bathroom. Second floor of 
professional woman’s house. Quiet tenants, 
two friends, or would be let separately. Rent 
reduced for 94s tenant in return for sitting-in 
for telephone, etc., when owner’s housekeeper 
duty. Rents © 2 as for sitter-in, 30s. 

. light and No linen. g 2458. 


ECTURER ‘wishing write ——s and 


— behaved cottage 
within 56 miles » with > near 
country town. Winter or a ~3gns. p.w. 
or would offer farm or gardening services part 
payment. Box 2485. 





USTRALIAN doctor requires. furnished 
A country cottage, lease twelve months 





PROFESSIONAL woman has Pleasant 
‘urnished 


well-f rooms te ie in 
private flat over! Hill; use kitchen 
and bathroom. [gns. weekly. as 2643. 


Os serviced bt age dig 
‘hie Ae use kitchen, ye. Mulk 
bed linen. Tel. MAL s3 526 


KTBURK (Bakerloo Line.) Dble. & Sgle. 


bedsit. room with brkfst. All cons. bh. & 
c. Well- Cont 


tinental house. Close Tube, 
buses. 6 Rd. Phone WIL. 3318. 
ARGE bedsit. room, 
L Share bath. Tel. * Sear bus, tube Clap 
th. Pleasant 
W OMAN —— s.. oe “i ais 
-, bed-sit. and ch * Phone, b. 
Barnes, near bus, trains. ea 
a @, N.7. Furn. acc. Couple or two 
ladies. ” Cooking fac. 

















North 











awit furn. 2-3-roomed Balcony fiat. 
Every et a &c. ior house. 
Opp. W. Finchley Tube. HI 4861. 
-W.2. Sunny s s furn. . bed-sit. 
ive: 2gns. PO gent . 1644. 
ELF-contained fiat. Excellent 


furnished 
 —— Stamford Hill. Well A gpomcong 
nd furnished. 2 
a kitchen, bathroom, W.C. £6 6s 6s. 
per week. One year’s letting preferred. John 
Stamford. & ‘e~ 151 Clapton Common, E.5. 
STA. 0066/7/8. 
OUTHGATE, comf. bed-sit 
incl. all cons. Nr. tube/bus. co 2393. 


‘ oe’ Fess divan-bed-sit., breakfast, 
gns.° Supper optional. Modern, quict 
house, 25 mins. West End. GLA. 7297. 
A LARGE divan bedroom, tel., bath, cook- 
ing facilities. 24gns. CUN. 6959. 
AMPSTEAD. Accom. full board for 
studs. from £3 5s. wkly. Box 2365S. 


wo bed-sit. rooms in_ professional 

(musical) house, with fully equipped 
kitchenette; linen bathroom, . ey i 
gentlemen or cou! 
sep..21. Denmark Ave., 




















ORFOLK: Wanted in Swaffham, Foul- 
den, Mundford or Watton areas, accom 
as pg. guest, by professional man. Box 2415. 


BX 2..." 2000. my oe ee = France with flat 
to Univ. 
rah BR, po eB vend 9.9. 535. 
SCHOOLS 














Parents of gen’ 

INEWOOD, Amwellbury, Herts. 

52) for chilgren 4 10-14, where det en- 
pet ps and teaching 
maintain Facilities for 
weekly boarders. Eliza Strachan. 





Boarding 2 
Temporarily Hampstead. Boys and Girls. 
y rt, roach. , bene fi om 

PED. R. R. D. Gardner, NFU. 94 

Tn Nicholas Schoo yo Place, =, Pine. 
S deen. A day schoo! {or 
5-13. Directors: John AS Rie 
— Allan, M.A., ae ue 
W INDRUSH School, 55 Eton Avenue, 

RP Foe nage N.W.3 has a few vacancies 
3-11 years, for present term. 

<a Secretary, PRI. 3039. 
wr Girls’ small chs Oxford, 20 te 
niversity > exceptional 
. M. Miss E M. Snodgrass, M.A. 

















Reta Rain advice (gratis) by Truman 
taxtnee oa * Clarendon House, 11 & 12 


Ciifford St. . REGent 2803. Fndd. 1901. 





lishment N off Kensing- 
ton Park a r= trom rst oe doubles 
£4 10s. p.w. Bkfst. PARk 8584. 





Wandsworth. ; 





sev 








MAISONETTE and 2 flats each self-con- 
tained to let furn. in 
country Wye Valley 14 miles Gloucester. 





PROPERTIES 7a SALE AND EXCHANGE 


REEHOLD. EE. Finchley.. Old style 

double-fronted S.D. house suitable 2 small 
families. 2 kits., 2 w.c.s. 
Garage. TUDor 1498 between 8 


XCH. Bournemouth. Mod. 5 B. residence, 
in woodland setting, orchard, for London 
house. Box 2141. 


SPEED Maat tesceae Fela 











Trout stream. 3 double » lounge, 
dining-room . Ideal 
heater, garage, =, ul supply 
spring water. Calor gas noe Suitable and 














Assembling the com- 
ponent parts of a 
Mullard Thyratron. ‘ 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


TT utilisation factor of an electrically powered machine 
is often dependent upon the flexibility of its motor. 
Until quite recently all motors were controlled by con- 
ventional 'electro-mechanical equipment. To-day, how- 
ever, an increasing number are controlled by an electronic 
valve known as a thyratron. 

The thyratron is a device which can convert alternating 
current to direct current and, at the same time, can regulate 
the amount of current—and thus the amount of power— 
released to the motor. 

The great advantage of the thyratron is its extreme 
flexibihty which permits infinitely variable control of motor 
speed and direction. It thus enables full advantage to be 
taken of recent developments in the field of automatic 
control with all its attendant economies in overheads and 
manpower. 

Mullard produce a wide range of thyratrons for a great 
variety of applications. In addition to motor control, 
Mullard thyratrons are today leading to increased 
efficiencies in lighting and heating systems, in servo- 
mechanisms, in resistance welders, relays and regulated 
voltage devices. 


Mullard 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at: Blackburn - Fleetwood - Gillingham - Hove 
Mitcham - Wandsworth - Whyteleafe 
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The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements ~~ be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment a: if the appls- 
cant is @ man ag 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive oulees he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 
UNIVERSITY College—Canberra, Austra- 
lia. Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment to the following posts: Senior Lecture- 
ship in Japanese £Al, 050-£A1,300 _p.a. 
Senior. Lectureship in Russian £A1,050- 
£Al1,300  p.a. he above salaries are 
nominal and are subject to a cost of living 
adjustment (at present an additional £A198 
p.a.) and annual increments of £A40 within 
the range. Further particulars, conditions of 
appointment and the summary form which 
must accompany —— may be ob- 
tained from the Secreta Association . of 
Universities of the Britis! ” Commonwealth, 
5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1,.or from 
the undersigned. Applications close Octo- 
ber 30, 1953. T. M. Owen, Registrar, Can- 
berra University College, Canberra. A.C.T. 


NEW. Zealand Broadcasting Service. Appli- 
cations are invited for appointment to the 
position of Conductor of the National 
Orchestra of the New Zealand Broadcasting 
Service. The appointment will be for a 
period of two years from the date of com- 
mencement of duties. The salary will be N.Z. 
£1,900 per annum, subject to Income Tax 
and New Zealand Security charge. 
Applications in eg oe with full details of 
career, etc., to lodged by November 30, 
1953, with The “igh mmissioner for New 
Zealand, 415, ee, London, W.C.2, who 
will supply bona fide’ enquirers with full in- 
formation respecting the —- 


DUCATION I ate of 
E Special Education (Man) sagen to ad- 
vise upon, organise and inspect education in 
normal and special schools, but mainly in 
day and boarding. schools for handicapped 
children. Candidates should have good teach- 
ing experience and possess a good degree. 




















XPERIMENTAL Officers and Assistant 
Experimental Officers in various Govern- 


ment Departments. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for - pen- 
sionable _ posts. Applications may 


be 
accepted up to December 31, 1953, ut an 
earlier closing date may be announced either 
for the competition as a whole or in one 
or more subjects. Interviews will generally 
be held shortly after the receipt of. the com- 
pleted application form. posts are 
divided between following main werk ge and 
subjects: (a) Mathematical Physical 
Sciences, (b) Chemistry od Metallurgy, (c) 
— a (d) Engineering subjects 


. Age Limits: For Experimental 
Officers, at least 26 and under 31 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953; for Assistant Lp ge ene 
Officers at least 18 and under 28 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. Extension for teins service 
in H.M. Forces. Candidates must have at 
least one of a number of specified qualifica- 
tions. Examples are Higher. School Certifi- 
cate, General Certificate of Education, 
Scottish Leaving Certificate, Scottish Univer- 
sities Preliminary amination, Northern 
Ireland Senior AF 0s. (all in gg oe 
subjects and at appropriate levels), Hi 
National Certificate, University degree. - 
didates taking their examinations in 1953 
may be admitted. Candidates without such 
qualifications may be admitted exceptionally 
on evidence of suitable experience. In 
general a higher ——— of qualification will 
be looked for in older candidates than in 
the younger ones. * Snclusive London salary 
scales : xperimental Officer £681—£838 
(men); £586—£707 (women). Assistant. Ex- 
perimental Officer £274—£607 (men); = 
—£511 (women). Starting pay according t 
age up to 26. At 18, £274; at 26, £493 
(men); £467 (women). Somewhat lower in 
provinces. Further particulars and applica- 
tion forms from Civil Service Commission, 
Sceeeee Branch, Trinidad House, Old Bur- 

ngton Street, London W.1, quoting No. 
SoL98/ 53. Corapleted application forms 
should be returned as soon as possible. 





Preference will be given to those 
in educational psychology and in the problems 
of children in need of special educational 
treatment. Salary £1,200—£1,550; app 


B: B.C. requires Talks Producer in Gl 


"THOMAS Coram House, Ashlyns School, 
Berkhamsted. A vacancy has arisen 
(due to marriage) for a Housemistress (C. of 


E.) to take charge of a group of approxi- 
mately 15 girls ned 11-15 in this boarding 
ool in January, 1954. Salary £300 per 


annum (plus cost of living allowance at pre- 
sent £20 per annum) plus board and ane 
during term time. Duties include out 
school supervision, recreation, hobbies and 
individual welfare. Usual School holidays. 
Good accommodation, close to buses, shops, 
etc. Social Science or Youth Service quali- 
fications desirable. Apply in writing within 
7 days giving full particulars, age, experience, 
ow employment, with copies of reference to: 

arden, Thomas Coram House, Ash- 
oh School, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE County of Cambridge. 
Children Committee. Reception & Short 
Stay Home. Applications are invited for the 
Post of Matron at Midfield, Oakington, 
Cambs. a new Reception and Short Stay 
Home with accommodation for twenty-seven 
children. Salary scale: £279x £15—£324 
with emoluments valued at £201. Applica- 
tions giving particulars of age, qualifications 
and experience, and the names and addresses 
of two people to whom reference may be 
made, should be sent, not later than October 
20, to the Children’s Officer, Primrose Croft, 
Primrose Street, com, as Phythian, 
Clerk of the cil, Shire Hall, 
Castle Hill, Cambridge. 


HE Bi Family Service Unit 
wants to appoint a man ponent or non- 
resident) experienced in Social work, includ- 
ing case-work, to take general oversight of the 
work of the Unit; to be responsible for office 
admin. and for public relations. Salary 


depending on age and experience. Apply for 
further details to the Hon. os gs 398 








- New John Street West, Birmingham, 





Cn of Manchester Children’s Committee. 
lications are invited from suitably 


qualifi ersons for the following posts at 
Summerhi 60 Palatine Road, Didsbury, 
Manchester. This is a new Hostel which will 


be opened shortly and will provide accom- 
for 27 wor boys between the 





(University degree preferred) for produc- 
tion - talks, discussions and talks features. 





ment may be made above minimum. Applica- 
tion forms, with full details, en BS Education 
Officer (EO/Estab.2/N), County Hall, Lon- 
don, S.E.1, must be returned by October 21. 


THE. International Labour Office, Geneva, 
invites applications for posts of translator. 
Qualifications required: 1, Mother tongue: 

English. 2, Age: between 23 and 35 years. 
3, University education or equivalent experi- 
ence. 4, Extensive knowledge of French and 
Spanish. For further particulars and applica- 
tion forms apply, enclosing stamped ‘ade ressed 
Toolscap pete as to the International Labour 
Office, 38-39 Parliament Street, London, 
S.W.1. The closing date for the receipt in 
this Office of completed application forms is 
November 14, 1953. 


THE University of Manchester. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of Lecturer 
in History. Candidates should have s 1 
interest in Modern European History. Salary 
on a scale £500-£1,100 per annum with mem- 
bership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme. Initial salary according to qualifica 
tions and experience. Applications should be 
sent not later than October 31, 1953, to = 
Registrar, the University, Manchester, 
from whom further particulars and forms i 
application may be obtained. 


.B.C. requires Senior Assistant, Light 

Music Programmes (Sound) to act as chief 
assistant and advisor to Head of Light Music 
Programmes (Sound) on production matters, 
to formulate ideas for, devise and build light 
music productions and to produce in the 
Studio programmes of musical entertainment 
(e.g., with Concert Orchestra and Singers). 
Wide knowledge of light music and profes- 
sional training essential. Salary £1,000 rising 
by 5 annual increments to £1,330 maximum. 
For exceptional qualifications appointment 
might be made on a higher grade with start- 
ing salary up to £1,255 and maximum to 
Cy ,635. ‘Applications to Appointments cer, 

B.C., Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
said “123 N. Stm,” within a week. For 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 


.B.C. requires Features Producer in Bir- 

mingham. Duties include production of 
feature programme refi contemporary 
life in general and the interests, background 
and history of the ds in_ particular. 
Essential qualifications : keen interest in 
problems of radio writing and production, 
knowledge of current events and contemporary 
people. Experience of journalistic.and dramatic 
writing would be valuable and knowledge of 
science, industry and history an asset. Salary 
£1,000 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional), rising by 5S annual increments to 
£1,330 maximum p.a. Applications to Ap- 
pointments Officer, B.B.C., aaa 
House, London, b 1, marked ee 125 N.Stm..,” 
within a week. For acknowledgment please 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 


rORKERS’ Educational fee omy ap Lon- 
don District, require Or, 
Adult Education work with Trade Unions and 
othet w g class bodies. Experience in 
Adult . Education nad. nd knowledge of Fi ved 


Union © movement any 
£25—— £600. Aestiction 3 a. fi Gnaeeh, 
28 Woburn Square, W.C.1. 























incivde wide general knowledge 
(with Particular knowledge of Scotland, 
Scottish literature and political and local 
affairs), appreciation of style in spoken word, 
ability to select speakers, scripts and readers 
and to edit written matter for -broadcastin: 
imagination and ability to get on with ~ 4 
of all kinds. Salary 1,000. (possibly higher 
for exceptional qualifications) rising gt 
annual increments to £1,330 maximum. 
candidate without all the "qualifications satiibe 
be appointed initially at £795: with prospect 
of promotion when ful! One BEC 

tions to Appointments B.B.C 
casting House, London, W. 1, marked “ 122, 
N.Stm.” within a week. For acknowledgement 
please enclose stamped addressed elope. 


ages of 15 to 20 years. Resident Warden and 
Matron (Joint appointment). Salary: Warden 
£324 x £15 to £369 per annum plus 
special Pp bility all of £50 per 
annum. Matron, £294x £15 to £339 per 
annum. Both plus emoluments valued at 
£201 per annum. Experience in the organisa- 
tion and administration of a residential estab- 
lishment is essential. _Experience of caring for 
adolescent boys is hly desirable. Resident 
Deputy Warden (Male). Salary: £259x £15 
to £304 per annum with emoluments valued 
at £171 per annum. Preference will be given 
to applicants who have had residential ex- 
perience with adolescent boys. The above 
posts will be subject to the National Joint 
Council’s conditions of service. Forms of 
application ‘and further particulars may be 








by sending a stamped addressed 





INISTRY of Labour and National Ser- 
% invites ey from ned — 

a go jonours or er degree in psycho! 
uivalent qualification for two ~ 


lope to the Children’s Officer, Town H. 
Manchester, 2, quoting reference 3527. Com- 
pleted sen * should be returned not later 
than October 14, 1953. 





lished posts at a new Industrial Rehabilitation 
Unit at Waddon, near Croydon, ene (a) 
G.315/53A Senior Vocational Officer, salary 
£890-£1,186 inclusive and (b) G. 82/53A 
Vocational Officer, salary £665—-£848 inclu- 
sive. Duties involve, Lid gs (a), advising on 
occupational psychol matters in Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation nits and Fag _in 
research work; for post (b) “rehabiiftecs - 
ties and potentialities of rehabilitees and 
advising on their Appli- 
cation forms quoti 3ppropriate Ref. PNo. 
obtainable _ from -» Technical 
Scientific Register (“K* Soc.), 26 
yas ae S.W.1. Closing date October 
24 


ITY of Birmingham. Public 
Department. The Health Committee in- 
vite a ~ the post of Social Worker 
in the Psyc ocial Service. Applicants 
must in rreins es of a Social Science 
Degree or Diploma and’ with experience with 
adult case work. Preference “= be given to 
those who hold in addition a Mental Heal 
cate. Salary, A.P.T. III Mesos x E15 
£570 per annum). The appointment is subject 
to the provisions of the vernment 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful 
applicant will be yg ‘to pass a medical 
examination. The ap tment will be 
terminable by one mon notice on either 
side. —— ee “aualifications age 
and oar sent to the Medical 
Officer of Health, “Public Health Department, 
Birmingham, 3, not later than October 24. 


HY Not be a Tuberculosis Nurse? Do 
you know thet an can become a fully 
i Tuberculosis Nurse in two years and 
be paid during training an allowance of £230- 
£240 a year, plus dep 's allo 
a sp allowahce of £60 Ad completion of 
two a training? Full Tuberculosis Staff 
Nurse’s salary (£347 10s.-£447 10s. a year) 
payable from date of passing final examina- 
tion. Modern nurses’ home with separate 
bedrooms = et 2 recreational facilities are 
provided. ord is 15 miles from — 
with excellent train and bus services to 
Metropolis, the coast and all parts of the 
Kent Kyo en Write now to the Matron, 
The Bow Arrow Hospital, Dartford, Kent. 


ARKET Research: Teeaciaoees sequins 
for part-time work: in all areas rite 
with full details of experience: Box ‘2444. 























"THE British Federation of Young Co-opera- 
tors invite applications for the post of 
National Organising Secretary, commencing 
salary £468 per annum. Application forms, 
obtainable feens Parkfield, South Ealing Rd., 
mdon, . § 5, to be returned no later than 
October 22. 


PUBLISHING. Oid-established firm with 
world-wide connections has vacancy for 
Assistant Editor (man or woman) willing to 
reside in Scotland. Previous experience 
desirable; teaching qualifications an asset. 
Age 25- * Candidates must have good 





honours py in English, History or 
Classics. » €tc., according to experi- 
ence. ‘apaiy Box 2446. 





COMPETENT Secretary oe by ‘pro- 
fessional o isation in West End to-act 
as deputy to its Administrative Secretary. 
Duties will include Book-keeping to Trial 
Balance. or wéek. Commencing salary 
£8 10s a week. Apply Box 2390. 


CAPABLE sec./sh.-typ. for expanding pri- 
vate organisation concerned with educa- 
tional travel. Good French and ability to work 
on own initiative essent. Salary accord. to 
qualif. Dets. of age, qualif., exp., Box 2345. 


NATIONAL Union of ae requires 
typist-clerk, aes. 18-21. Good typi 

ye essential. hone for appointment: 

eral Secretary, EUS. 2184. 


GHORTHAND- typists. Copy 1 a. Attrac- 
tive full-time temporary work (hrs. 10-5), 
or part-time Aid hour, day wk. High rates 

ars rey ¢ Hall & Partners, 501 Grand 
Bidge. rafalgar ‘Sa. W.C.2. WHI. 5392/6412. 


BRITISH Quakers running school in 

Northern Greece require someone to hel 
with their two sons aged 44 and 1} until 
une, 1954. Simple living con — return 
are and pocket money 


PROFESSIONAL organisation reqs. compe- 
tent shorthand-typist to act as personal 
secretary to one of its senior officers. Salary 
nat to exp. Apply immed.: Inst. of Hos- 

ital Administrators, 75 Portland Place, W.1. 

















GJ = H. pa igor néeds part-time secretary 
social studies qualificaiion to «tte 
Sinton Mondays and Tuesday mornings en 
take typing ome. Shorthand _ essentiel. 
Letters, Books, Articles, Filing. Salary <4 
weekly. Write giving particulars 74 Holders 








Hill Rd., Hendon, N.W.4. 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
ALE a we position seeks more 
responsibility and scope 
social ice, ind and commerce. Fast 
shorthand-typist; knowledge of . 
driving. 22 





Lege M.A. (Hons. Physics), 27, experi- . 
research, admini: 


stration, teaching, 
with wi wide cultural interests, eg interesting 
post. London area. Box 2329 
B°eK- KEEPER /Typist, used to Export In- 
ros voices, fluent Bang my middle-aged, hold- 
Present position for many. years, seeks 
a ag Box 2318. 
EXPERIENCED aniatont, 28, male, re- 
search, art, craft, po $ and tec! 
seeks Leer with a a interest. Drive 











car, speak if necessary. 
References. a x 2351. 
OMAN grad. (B.A. ge specd. 
knowledge music. T Cat driver: 
Sks. post with lit. /musical odoast Box 2358. 





MAX, (30), univ. educated (Italian, ay oe 
seeks part-time clerical or manual day/ 
evening/night work, London. Box 2290, 


HAs: anyone an Bagi post for a woman 
graduate, Hons 25, with fluent 
French and expd. in may oobi Bh Pref. 
some connection with literature. Box 2421. 


XPERIENCED secretary free occasionally. 
ARC. 1765/MOU. 1701. ‘ 


Cas, : 32, bi-lingual French, 
fluent German, dipl lomée Univ. of Paris, 
London cert. in Commerce, experienced 
teacher, especially English for foreigners, trans- 
lator, admin. exp.,, t sty needs absorbing, 
responsible post anyw! Box 2298. 

26 -YEAR-Old opacities graduate (Arts) 


seeks for next Spring opening with cul- 
tural connections, pre erably abroad. 2 years 














shorthand-typist-translator in France. Good 
knowledge ——e and Russian. If neces- 
sary would make further studies. Ill replies 


acknowledged. Box 2253. 


OPENING with music publisher wanted by. 
woman, 35, single, A.R.C.M., secretariat 
experience. Box 2249. 


SRNL R.S.C.N., requires job as nurse re- 
ceptionist. Box 2426. 


CAPABLE Scotswoman (40s), gt = [Pa a 
hsekpr., sks. res. post. Box 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘THE | Continental Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p.m. 15 ag > eo W.4L, 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, MEA. 


HOTOCOPYING, 24-hour service. Plans, 
Documents, Book Manuscript a 
etc. Ardua Photos, Castletown, fo.M 


A CENTRAL Meeting Place: pare earn 
for players and pla Ts; regular seasons 
of plays and leteniger intimate revues; 
Mom, detail is ievng ‘Theatre Club, 17 Irving 

em. details: eatre Clu rving 
St., Leic. WHI. 8657, 


DEANERE Prien, Ltd. = sm of Re- 
ports, Pamphlets, Leaflets and oh Cometic: 
cial Stationery, etc., 189 Shoreditch High St:, 
London, E.1. Phones: "Shetedink 3889/6066. 


GN Traps are no longer needed! I can 
send particulars of 11 other ways of kill- 
ing rabbits. Also write for Fur Crusade 
— 1 oe ou how to kill domestic ani- 

Bos try, unt ‘White list of furs 
er tained. Major C. Van der Byl, 
49 Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 


age) gg in 1 week. Test lesson mm 2h. 
stamp. Dutton’s (NS), 93 Gt. 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


ee with Personality. Booklets, re- 
ports, appeals. The Priory Press, Mal- 
vern. Est. 1898. 
St ‘ORIES wanted by the ency Dept., 
C.20 ‘of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 
W.l. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and ticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students. 


SILVAPIN-Pino, famous genuine sparkling 
Black Forest Pine needle bath: Vciblot, 
Contain pure aromatic pine needle oil and ex- 
tract. 4s. per packet -of 5 fe free. Ravika, 
Ltd., 64 Aldermanbury; E.C.2. 


UREX gloves and all rubber surgical 

appliances sent on- by registered ae 

Send for our free price list now. H. Fier- 
tag, 34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 





















































DUPLICATING | paper, white quarto. Five 


. “Envelopes 3}in. x 6in., 
Manilla ils. 9d., white 16s. 9d. per 1,000. 
$5: pd. R uctions for quan tity. Samples. 
S.S., Ltd., “Malmesbury, Wilts. 








Pouriciay hoe prnen and journalist re- 
gues educated eeper—assistant to 
house London with morning help. Typ 
ine ——— advantage. Please state fail 
particulars and salary reqd. Box 2228. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMSNTS: 3s. 6d. 
words). Box.-No. 1s. extra. 
Tues. “State 


Pr t essential. farest 
date acceptable. Great Turnstile, London,’ 
WC. Hol Hol. 8471. 
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WHERE TO STAY—continued 





and secretarial train. 
at St. Godric’s 
Road, pte 











LAncyags Tuition Centre, School of 
toe Fare Mecbutis, 63. Oxford Bt 
cee 


Tel. Gerrard 8531-2. ‘Al 














(CONFERENCE House or School required 
at youth cepaninin, ‘Bow 2228, 





Two 
aay A & 
b. ofiered to two young French git suudent 





WANTED, school accommodating a 

100 children for use 1954 summer 
days. Pref. Sussex/Kent coast. Box 2211. 
Cut petrol costs. Graduate wd. pay half 
pat ng Fe lift Crystal Pal. tee 
6-day week. Stallybrass, ame 4008. 
PT OUnG Collab to_ share 
small studio pottery in the New Forest. 

Have ye seay equipment 
materials. capital m free accom. 
i oe Pottery, 























na eta 


return 
pee owner abroad winter. Box 2411. 


Br Ucight Baby Grand Baby Grand rot ait 2073 ' 


aT Preparatory aoa offers few bur- 
saries to sons (under 9 yrs.) of genuinely 

impecunious parents. Box 2355. 
UMMER Holidays 1954. Accommodatftn 
d mear sea and of interest 

















‘oat 

Cc. MA. 

Be vH92, Wolsey Hall, fail Oxford cnet Bae 1398). 

PIANOFORTE tuition tuition (Viennese School) for 
and adults. HAM. 0128. 

yeti Tuition in gn and tech- 


Leschetizky 
Meth: Koo Polunin, L.R.A.M. BAY. 2816. 
TYPING AND TRANSEATIONS 
BBEY Secretarial Bureau, Abbey 
House, ae St., S.W. i (ABB. 3772). 
class Rapid d (in 

















HAZ Porteous will F +a Thesis, 
HY Nove, Play of Techni MS -¥ Efficient 

Prominent 
writers. 79 S Hamiien Rd. Pel Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


Bey a a, Mtn! at 





for parties of Children Staff numberi 
30 to 80. Replies to Children’s Officer, 1 
Talbot Lane, Leicester. 


gee gS College Orchestra. A weleome 

iven to new and wind 
eee Thos Fx 7-9 p.m. 61 Steet 
Bridge Road, S.E. 


XFORD 8 miles. Croft House, Burcot, 
near Abingdon. Autumn holidays, Winter 
residence. Fi Tennis, — AA, 
R.AC. Tel. Clifton Hampden 





AUTUMN Hui Cornwall. Join - es 8 
mixed party Oct. 24-31. 8&gns. incl. 
turn transport. Dora Russell, 18 Manet 
Mansions, N.W.3. PRI. 4068. 





'YYNBEE French Players. This amateur 


BUCKS. The “Tapping views Hotel, 
Great Missenden, a charming and thor- 
oughly comfortable XVUth-century house in 
the lovely Chiltern Hills, just 1 hr. from Lon- 
don. All bedrooms h. & c. and cent. 5 
excellent food; pleasant garden. Tel. 





are designed to tour small thea’ 
schools, colleges or clubs. Those wishing to 
attend ‘auditions apply: Sub-Warden, Toyn- 
bee Hall, 28 Commercial St., E.1. 








WINTER Sports: join one of our informal 
parties or form your own grou; Sg 
advantage of our Free Holida Our 
booklet give you full * our. 
Winter Sports ag, +g for days’ holi- 
day from 27igns Low, 5 Old 
Brompton Rd., S.W.7. KEN. ‘oil 9225. 


ype ae when you need it most! Join 

of our Winter Sports parties and 
escape for a fortnight from the clouds and 
mists of England. Friendly, ay agt age 
inexpensive, exhilarating—these ar the key- 
notes of our holidays. We orreage iat aoe 
dent ski-ing holidays, too. Programme 
Ramblers’ ——- - aaa 48 (A3) Park 
Road, Baker St., N.W:1 


HRISTMAS = ween Eleven-day 
cout with 3 deys in the Hucual Cl and 
5 in Capri and Naples (excursion to Pompeii). 
oe = engi ~ s 4 siciian Av “5 
% ways, 1 venue, 
Lendon, W.C.1. Cha. 64 











» can rent villas and flats on the 
trench Riviera for 2-4 weeks, from £3 

ae mg State accom. wanted to Mulvey, 
51 Clanricarde Gdns, W: W.2. BAY. *3120. 


INTER holiday, Black Forest (2,700 ft.). 
Lovely: villa offers bed & breakfast. 
aT toe cory | BP per day one mile from 


- E. k Sean tag a 
‘. s. rgen, near 
Black Forest. : ” 


wo me on Left-wing novel wishes contact 
on side of progress, or resourceful lit. 
agente OM RXSD! London, W.C.1. 
USSIAN lessons en in Wimbiedon. 
Moderate terms. 2295. 


AUTHOR : experienced publishing and Book 
Trade will criticise ang? MS. and suggest 
suitable markets. Fiction & non-fiction not 
technical. 10s. 6d. —_ MS. yl ae 
Inn Cottage, Langley Lane, ee: Sus 
TRENCH and German taught by ak 
teacher. Sarah Herling, Ph.D. 7 endes- 
bury Villas, N.W.6. Tel. Maida Vale 4657. 




















nla Du Typing serv. Dicta- 
he Thee hiss’ Confidential. 
Miss Stone, 446 Strand, WER. TEM. 5984. 
Dice, sat up t Cy service 
Victoria Street, Lenten, S.W.1. 





AG Ysit/2. 


——? Stencilling, Duplicati Theses, 
Th envelope addressing. Otations 
ag Surton's Secretarial Service, 92 Gt. 
Russel] St, W.C.1. (Ring Miss Topham, 
MUS. 7379.) 
"TYPING, MSS., Theses, envelopes, dupli- 

cating circulars, booklets, etc. Doris 
Puffett, 13 Wellington Street, Castle, North- 
wich, Cheshire. 


greg Aunts for all types of 
S shorthand 











Secretarial Services, 1 typists, 
etc. Literary typing, dupli- 
cating, etc. Four-day service for any 


a geo rates for ge oe md and i 
berger iy juare, 
W.C.2. WHitehall 6411/2. 


gage ie ag gem report- 
De efficient oe 
Pine iipone BAY. 1786. 








ooh /T: 
A BEST tarial secvice. Eyles, 995 Horase 
Road, N.19. ec 1765, 1. 


mn han ee See Theses, 
M's Scientific 


MSS., MSS. tc ariel by iealianen ists under 
Posi ipane Cea an Ee 





lica: i 26 
Lendon, N.W.6. MAI. 7479. 
TH Hampstead Secretarial Bureau. Efficient 


k intelligent Careful check- 
ing, weeny erties 24 hours for ie. 





Translations. Mod. 


Hill, London, N.W.3. — 














TATISTICS: Tuition by nmced 
Hons. graduate. North London. x 1816. 


Tye Central Board for Cogedieotions Ob- 
Boy 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 

vice on matters of conscience to those liable 
tor National Service and to Resereatr: 





AKri Take up on he Cart Six famous 


joy, easy, inexpensive. Pupils ex- 
hibit in Royal Academy, etc. Other Postal 
Courses in every Bran ” of 

Prospectus free. Press Art School, Led. 
Pent N N.S. 22), Tudor Hail, S.E.2 


VISION corrected. Sight = without 
glasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner. 
Michael a ag mm Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
S.W.7. WES. 


AFT at 3 > edieiboal instruction by 
ok artist-teacher-exhibitor. Free 
brochure, "phone MAIda Vale 3968 (evgs.). 
LEXSURE Club offers an es ap 
to persons and pleasures. — 
books, music, Rete I Snaaae and ail 
Pp 


interests. free. Write now. 
Box 1932. 


} ag with cultural interests and Zionist 
thies are — to join The Lon- 

don Jewish Society. Box 1859. 

Feu. Leic. Sq., with licd. food counter. 

Migs., socials, ligns. evg. Stage avible. 

for try-outs of plays, &c. WHI. 367 

GERMAN & French taught by cert. Lan- 
guage mistress. “Phone: BAY. 5916. 


YOUNG Parisienne eg French. Results 
guaranteed. Box 211 























AVOID Fogs in “ Ape Best Clima 
(town claim). All wishing warmth and 
comfort are invited write informative bro- 
chures (21  illus.). Small _ well-appointed 
friendly hotel recommended by readers. 
Twin-bedded 4}/64gns., incl. —— early 
tea, coffees, afternoon tea, h bedroom 
lo 5 " s rat 18s./£8 
(Annexe 44gns.). Meat or Vegetarian. Slum- 


nards, Sussex. Centre mile Prom.; Nr. 
Orch., curative baths. "Phone Hastings 4784. 

OUNTRY Guest House on 1} Herts- 
C Essex yg > 27 miles 4 offers 
an — 





esl oa 
‘ : Heath, 
“Bion 8 Stor (Ha tfield Heath 263. j 
HE Hallams, Shamiey Green, Guild- 
ford. A Seong’ guest house —_g 
Surrey hills, ideal holiday or week-end. Mod. 
Excel. catering. Illus. bkit. Bramley 306811. 
DINBURGH, West peat. Mod, a 
E Hotel, 16 Rothesay Place, 3. CEN. 487 ; 
[SLE of Wight Guest House, own soscke 
sea ba’ » 23 acres GS reserved for 
» electric t, indoor sani- 

juced 


terms 
v ure (stamp) from N. S. 
Critchard, Woodside, Weenea, Ryde, L.W. 


HE Continental (recommended by Labour 
TS Pty.) St. Leonards-on-Sea. Hastings 4571. 
LITLE Guide to Britain’s recommended 

~~ Inns, Hotels, panes Guesthouses 
—the Bide-a-While Book. 6d. tage 
2d. from N.'S. Hilton, 45 Fleet St, "Torquay. 

UNNY Mallorca. 10s. per day for three 

good meals, cleanliness and comfort. A 
Catalina Vera’s Pension, Vista Aieare, 51 Isaac 
Peral, Puerto de Andraitx, Mallorca 


OTE d’Azur. . Holidays at Se a in- 

clusive terms. Typical Provencal hotel. 
Restaurant with first-class cuisine. All modern 
comforts. Reduced rates Oct. to iene. Illust- 
tated brochure: Ermitage, Bandol (Var). 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


ATOMIC Transmutation—a thrilling dis- 
covery from Memoirs of F. Soddy, 
F.R.S., by Muriel Howorth. New World Pub- 
lications, Abford House, $.W.1. 15s. 


a. Digest Quarterly Review 5s.—a 
for modern Intelligentsia. New 
World P Publications, Abford House, S.W.1. 


PLATEORM. Poems, articles wntd. 2nd 






































ene Clinic, Edinburgh, “The 
home of modern Nature Care.” Illus- 
trated brochure gladly sent on request. 
pag lessons. Technique/Theory /Har- 
oe . Few vacs. Chesnakov. FLA. (334. 
Sua te Geel et Soemcion 97). Priv. 
B lessns/classes Balirm. dancing. WEL. 4841. 
ONY Panting, tographer, now at 
Aon Abbey Gardens, NWS. M MAI, 3200 
and Finders (WEL. 66 55). 
FZ you use the Bakerloo, you will find 30 
bbey Gardens, N.W.8, within 5 minutes’ 
walk. Of ck either Maida Vale or St. John’s Wood 
Stations. 
BETTER sight without Glasses. The Bates 
Treatment for refractive errors and eye- 
sight qos Miss Evelyn sees 
by appointment at 76 Twyford Ave., 
Bans Finchley, N.2. Tel. TUDor 4776. 


PSconeulant tines. treatment on Private 
—— P; 


ion Centre f Psychothera iit. Bryden 
oS 119 Oxford St. London, W 


ME; M. DAVIDSON, wk megs ao 


Optical Co Pee ene 
E.C.l. (Tel.: HOL. 8193). 


ANDWRITING _ delineation, expert. 
Voluntary fee. S.A.E. Box 2300. 


WRITE about “You ”— increase 
your income. Send for Free N 3 





























Successful Writing. Ltd., 124 New Bond St., 





HANDWRITING <n analysed for 
Character, Aptitudes Abilities, etc. 
graphologist 30 yrs.’ standing. Dtls. Box 089. 


ELAX through Nerve Manipulation. A 

therapy of proved value for highly strung 
people. - reintegrating treatment. The Nerve 
Centre, 1 Bentinck St., — W.l. Wel- 
eee ete Ask for brochure 








for Profit in — Time. The 

Reel Hobby. Send a ae stamp for 

“ Subjects that —* yw bel ule 

tin) and_ informa’ ospectus. Regent > 
stitute (D/191), Palace "Gate: London, W.8. 

G*aed eee Expert, scientifically 








trained with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business — sep ctuement 
of staff, partnerships, affairs, 
child guidance, etc.). Write to ‘to Grae hological 
Bureau, 1 Woodside. Erskine Hi .W. us 
HHILIP HUMPHREYS, Peycale 
Prince’s =. South Ken swe, 


KENsington 8 


Doss xe — = , Genuine A 
for details: “ Paihens - 
hg Cucpriny, Wales. 
ALF-Term Holiday end Recreative Course 
—see undef “ Lectures & Meetings.” 


yi de and | ste enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Bos bury, Herts. Elizabeth Strachan. 











Wee st 


3S. a Christmas and the New Year on 
Bretaye, Switzerland, 15 days 284gns. 
Chana Austria, 16 days 29hgns. in- 
re oye travel, meals, accommodation, 
instruction. Departure 





work Wallace Stevens 
& others. 1s. 6d. from 107 Palace Rd., S.W.2. 


a 140 Jewish Marshals, Generals and Ad- 
mirals,” by E. Rubin. 300 pp., 
100 illustrations, 21s. from all booksellers or 
send cheque or P.O. to De Vero Books, 
Buckland Crescent, London, N.W.3. 
= i Yee - See and To Hear,” by C. Leslie 
Thomson, B.Sc. 5s. 4d., from the 
Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
GERMAN Literature bought & sold. Con- 
tinental Book Supply, 24 Whitechurch 
Lane, E.1—by appointment only. MOU. 1482. 
= BRtTH Control To-day,” by Dr. Marie 
Stopes. 4s. 108 Whitfield St., W.1. 
Al’ direct Canadian books & magazines 
wae a. Write Jones, Box 247, 1 oo 




















Sa Thousands available; lists, 4 
state interest. pane. 28 (NS) Dean 
Road, London, N.W.2 


ERMAN books in 7 rooms: Libris, 38a 
Boundary Rd., NWS. MAI. 3030 


WE want material on Chartism, Socialism, 
lo Trotskyism. Any quantity. 
Any 1 The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
W6. “RIV. ‘6807. 


READERS’ MARKET 


R Sale: Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th 
Edition, £8; 1953 “New Yorkers” 
New Yorker,” back numbers, Offers?: 
Ellam’s Flat Bed Duplicating Machine 

(£12 10s model), £5 10s.; Persian hall rug. 

9ft. 3in. x 3ft. 3in., £15; Antique Ghiordes 
(little worn, rare yg 12ft. 6in.x 3ft. 3in., 
£12; Shiraz, 6ft. x 4 £13; Carpet (Sparta), 
fine quality, heavy pile, perfect, llft. 6in. x 
10ft. 2in., £48 Wimbledon area; Remington 
































’ Portable Typewriter, excellent con- 
dition; “Cozy ” Slow-burning Stove, £8 (cost 
£22 last year); Radiogram 
ANTED: History French Literature, 
Pelican; Trotsky, Problems Chinese 
Comenius Didaktica 
(German); Italian one set; Cambridg 
Gown and Hood; B.Sc. Gown; Tralisn 


Send no money or goods in reply to the 
advertisements, but write first to & N. 


Decembe: 
c Aso “ect December 5, 
Ra ee Sec Sions German, French, oon. YCHOLOGIST. Mrs. Phyllis Perlow, 89 | return a Wie to Harold Ingham, i3 
Se Deke ar taon Gunes, Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400. St John’s Road, 
Male, W.9._CUN. ie Eee Tuition by prof. writer. Ex- aaa = STAY 
Fan M or, typing, translations, » individual. PAR. 6309. TTINGDE N 
vei} Kensington OBERT George Miles, Peychologist. 70 yey A 5 
Cnr Se Girurch “St. don, we ‘WEStern 3809. Belsize Park s.. N.W.3. PRI. cunumah wesk-eal, "Old Doren House, right 
FORMER private secretary turned housewife FOREIGN Language an Asset. — on the Green. Newly opened, but already a |' Revolution; 
and“ mother offers : Copy- A? training child care, light househd. duties reputation for Sussex food. From 7gns. 
(MSS. technical matter, etc.), Trams- | ¢. jodies 18-30 id, f Brochure. Telephone: 3120. Proprietor: 
(French and German). E. ¥- ¥. Ad, serene. 16 eae. foen., | oid Chapman, MP ees hone. 
2 ‘Lent G S.W.16. GIP. 2463. 3-12 mon France, "Switzerland and, Denmark pman, : 
Crown Lane Gardens, & Fr. Morocco. co Ow Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, nr. East 
PERSONAL Touring Serv., , Exhibition » S.W.7. Grinstead. Autumn colouri 


SouTH Africa:- Attractive. furn. house, 
seaside town S.- Africa to let for 1 yr. from 
Feb. Ideal convalescent or other. Perfect 
winter climate. Refs. exchgd. “Box 2113: 





YS Cl. Citante icidaoeant 
Mary bone for handicapped children o 
all ages. Partics.: Dr. Mona Rolfe, Ph.D., 
Flat ‘1, i. ‘27 Holland Park, W.11. Park 8300. 





s on Ash- 
—- Forest, wonderful air, and enjoy a 

meal cooked by Kathleen Batten who 
os. momen a Club licence. "Phone: 
Sharpthorne 17. 





Readers’ Market, Great Turnstile, mentioning 
advertisement and. details (separate letter for 
each item). Charges under this heading, 2s. 
first word, 10d. a word after, including for- 
warding replies. 


=~ + 
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TH. Royal, Stratford, E.15. 
Tu.-Fri. 7.45, Sats. 6 & 8.30. Sun., Oct. 
18, Mems. only 7.45. The Troublemakers. 


ARIS. TEM. 3334. 7 (ex. Mon.), Sat., 
Sun., 5 & 8. Marcel Cornelis. “Mens. 


NITY Theatre 
Rosenbergs.” 


(EUS. 5391.) “The 
Weds.-Suns. 7.30, Mems. 
2s. 6d. Pa. A Admission 2s. 6d.-5s. 6d. 
RVING, Leicester 5. HB WHI. 8657. Evgs. 
(ex. Mon.), 10.30, Sun., 9.30. “Sing for 
Your Supper,” a topical Revue produced by 
Bryan Blackburn. Lic. till midnt. Mems. 5s. 
OREIGN: Plays Festival. Sunday, Oct. 25. 
Victor Rietti. Robert Rietti, Pirandello’s 
“* Giacomino.”” Mems. Bookings GLA. 2692. 











Bryan Wynter; Gouaches by Graham Suther- 
land’ and Aquatints by Michael Rothenstein. 
Hours 10-6, Sat. 10-1. Closes Oct. 31. 


BRIGHTON. “Royal “Pavilion. The State 
Apartments and King’s Private Apartments 
with Ei i6- furniture and works of art. 
Open daily 10-5 including | Sundays. 


S ENTERTAINING at Home” in in Party 

House & Garden keeps en 
Pb. at its Decoration Centre, 16 Grafton 
Street, W.1. Rooms arranged as settings for 
entertaining, with furnishings and equipment 
you can buy in the shops, Open from Sept. 
1; weekdays 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Free. 


Thursdays 4rom 1.15 to 2 in the Ana- 
tomy Theatre. (Entrance vee Street.) hg 
mission free. . 15: “ Greek Painti 

Professor C. M. Robertson. Oct. 20: “ he 
Physiology of —_ ” Professor J. B. 

Haldane. Oct. 22: “ Careless Talk: Roe 
Features of ote AS S ” Dr. Randolph 
Quirk. Oct. 27: “Li on Other Worlds,” 
Mr. R. H. Garstang. Oct. | 29: “ Parties and 
General Elections in i 


5: *“* Crystal raphy, ‘Ancien 
and Modern,” Professor Kai thieen Lon 
** Western Enterprise in Far os 





FFVERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Until Oct. 18: 
The Cabinet of Dr. Cali (A); Partie de 


Campagne (A); Night Mail (U). 


EOPLE? S Pal. ADV. 3520. Sun., Oct. 11, 
7.30. ** Skarb” (U) (Polish). 


ULLMAN Cinema Opp. Herne Hill Sta. 
Bri. 3153. Last 2 days: 7 Deadly Sins (X). 
Sun. for 7 days: 


The Glass Mountain (A). 
ILM. “Liberated China” (Colour) and 
Hall. Thurs., Oct. 15, 7.45. 


J. Dribbon. Hampstead Town 
— Is. 6d. 
at door. Hampstead B.C.F.A 

TORM Over Asia,” new om version 
Pudovkin’s great classic and coloured 
documentaries, Holborn Hall, Grays Inn Rd., 
W.C.1. Tues., Oct. 13, 7.30 pat, adm. 

ls. 6d. Ed. Cttee. Holborn Br. B.S.F.S. 


ORLD Dances at pt International Dance 

Festival, Royal Albert Hall—October 16 

and 17, at 7. 30 p.m. 400 Dancers and Musi- 

cians. from cy Lands. Seats 15s., 12s. 6d., 

7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. Bookable now from: United 

Nations Student Association, 25 les St., 
London, W.1. Tel.: oROwemet 2784. 


ANCE, African Music —, = 
W.A.S.U., 13 Chelsea A Tn 

11.30. fini Life with “ The Quavers.” Ny ea. 

EIMATKLANGE,” London’s Greatest 

& German Social with Dance—Wed., Oct. 

14, 7-11 p.m., Porchester Hall, Queensway, 
W.2. Guest Tickets at door: 5s. 6d. 


- "THE ie ie ex Party and Dance, 


Sat., 24, 0 p.m. _ Anson Hall, 
Cricklewood, OFWs. tien Ss Ww 


























TATE Gallery. Paintings by Matthew 
Smith. A Retrospective Exhibition. Open 
until October 18. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tues- 
days and Thursdays 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sun- 
days 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission free. 


C.A. Galle: 17-18 Dover St., W.1. 
Eada f Life and Art Indications of a 

new visual order a 11-6. Closed Sun- 

days. Ending Oct 

GIMPEL Fis, 30 Sch Molton St., W.1. 
Recent work by George Fairley. 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond S&t., 
W.1. Redouté Roses & New Picasso 
Lithographs, 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 


WHITE CHAPEL Art Gallery. John Martin 
1789-1854 Paintings and Drawings. Daily 
11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mon. Adm. free. 


ODERN Swiss Prints and Drawings. Arts 
Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Sq., 
S$.W.1. Until Oct. 17. 
Sats., 10-6; Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. Adm. free 


GEORGE Hooper. Exhibition of Water- 
colours and Drawings at The Trafford 
Gallery, 119 Mount Street, W.1. Oct. 7-31. 


ae Gallery, 40-41 Burlington Arcade, 
W.1._ Drawings by Constantin Guys, 
Pissarro, Pascin. 10-5.30 p.m. Sats. 10-1 p.m. 


B.. Uri oe, 14 Portman St, W.1. 
3 Blond. * ae -Fri., 10-5. 

Sun. . s. til “October 1 7. 
FRYING Galleries, 17 Irving St., Leicester 
. Exhibition of —e Engravings 

and awings. Until Oct. 31. 



































Tickets 4s. 6d. at door. 


CENTRAL London, » Fabian Society Dance. 








Sat., Oct. 10, Artworkers’ Guild- 
hall, 6 Queen Bano W.C.1. Adm. 4s. 
CONCERTS 








UILDHALL Ensemble. aye: Alan 

Barlow. Chelsea Town » Thurs., Oct. 
15, at 8. Chacony in G minor Purcell); ‘Lintle 
Music for String Orchestra ippett); E) 
for Strings (First London performance) ) (Rey 
Douglas); Divertimento in D major, K.136 
(Mozart); Trauermusik for Viola and Strings 
(Hindemith); Serenade ~ String Orchestra 
(Dvorak). Tickets: 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., at 
Hall, Agents & Ibbs & Tillett, Ltd., 124 Wig- 
more St., W.1 


OYAL Festival Hall. London Symphony 

a eee ween x by Josef a” Sun- 

October 11, at 7.30, Symphony No. 
fy Symphony No. 2—Mahler en. 
nifer Vyvyan, Annie Hermes, Goldsmiths’ 
Choral Union). Friday, October 16, at 8, 
Symphony No. 92 (Oxford)—Haydn, Also 
sprach Zarathustra—Strauss, Symphony No. 2 
—Brahms. Sunday, October x at 7.30, 
«Mozart programme, with i Curzon. 
Tickets 3s. 6d. to 15s. WAT. 3191 & Agents. 


ONDON Philharmonic Arts pg meets 
every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m. in the Con- 
cert Hall of the wn Students’ Union, 41 
Fitzroy Square, W.1. Beethoven Sonata 
Recitals by Denis ‘iadenetes (Oct. 13, a 
8, 15, Jan. 5, 12). For further details a 
Secretary, L.P.A.C., 53 Welbeck St., 


ERIES of Chamber Concerts. 

Hall Music Club presents the 

Quartet on Wed., Oct. 14, at 7.30. Works by 

Schubert (inc. “The Trout”) and Walton. 

nage or 4s., 2s. 6d. from 
Cue Club, 


Box Office W.C.A 
sell St., Wer MUS. 7512 


Fripay, Oct. 9, 8 p.m. A.G.MC. pre- 
sents Ist of 4 concerts of aotes German 
Chamber Music.—Arts Council, 4 St. James 
Square, S.W.1. Works by Hessenberg, 
Stephan, Blacher, Egk. Sebastian Quartet. 
Kyla Greenbaum—piano. Norman Platt— 
baritone. Tickets 3s. at door 


EXHIBITIONS 


ANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints 
on show daily, 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 
Illustrated catalogue Is. post free. 


OLAND, — & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St., W.i. sef Herman. 
RENOIR. aS Council Exhibition. Tate 
Gallery. Open until Oct. 25. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., Sat.. 10-6, Tues., Thurs., 10-8, Sunday 
2-6. Admission 1s. 
Ata. agar 15 Lisle Street, Leicester 
Square. German Expressionists. Daily 
11-6, including Saturdays. 
ARSADE Gallery, 28 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Exhibition of Gothic and Early 
Renaissance Paintings. 10-5, Sats. 10-1. 
LEFEVRE Gallery, Bruton ee. W.1: 
Recent Paintings by L. S. Lowry Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. : 














t. Rus- 





























HANOVER Gallery, 32A St. George St., 
W.1. Recent Paintings by Zyw. Portraits 
and Italy by Peter Todd Mitchell. Until 
November 6. 


BEAUx Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W.1. 
Paintings by Sickert. Paintings, ee 
& Sculpture by Halina Korn. (Last wk .) 
EXHIBITION of Architectural Photo- 
graphy. R.I.B. mg 66 Portland Place, W.1. 
Till Oct. 29 (closed Oct. 13). Mondays- -Fri- 
days 10-7; Saturdays 10-5. Admission Free. 


ELLCOME Historical Medical M 














Nov. 10: 

Ec ic Development,” Professor G. ‘i 
Allen. Nov. 12: “‘ Fatalism,” Mr. P. Long. 
Nov. 17: ““ Shakespeare Among the Vic- 
torians,” Dr. T. J. B. Spencer. Nov. 19: 

“* Excavations E. Sakkera (Egypt) in 1953,” 
Professor W. B. Emery. Nov. 24: “ Marble 

Hill House, Twickenham : An English Palla- 
dian Villa,” A. Eden. Nov. 26: 

“ The pg and the Brain,” Mr. D. A. 
Sholl. Dec. 1: “The Perfect Synthesis : 

Manon Lescaut,” Dr. L. W. Tancock. Dec. 
3: “Principles of Biblical Translation,” Dr. 
W. Schwarz. Dec. 8: ‘‘ Telecommunications : 

The Achievements of the Past and the Hopes 
for the Future,”’ Professor H. E. M. Barlow. 
Details of all public lectures from Publica- 
tions Office: rT tend College London, 
Gower St., W.CL. (Stamped env. reqd.) 


‘Tre Progressive Business Men’s Forum. 
es Robert Boothby, M.P., and the Rt. 
Hon. C. Gordon Walker, M.P., will speak 
on “ nestoe and the Future of Europe.” 
Thursday, October 22, 7. aoe p.m. Cora Hotel, 
Upper Woburn Place, W .C.1. Visitors 3s. 6d. 
Ring Mayfair 4245 for reservations. 


ALL Nations Social Club. “ What Colonials 
in Britain “ns ” by Norman Dodds, 
M.P. Mon. Oct. 12, 8 p.m. at Weigh House 
Church Hall, Binney St. Pon Oxford as opp. 
Selfridges). Non-mems. 1s. 6d. at doo 


WS. F Poverty and Gonnpiuians aie 

ocialist Answer. Public Mee at 
Gomme Library, Bomex Lane; G: 
on Thurs., October 15, 0. ialist Party 
of Gt. Britain Speaker. Ail welc. Adm. Free. 


DMBover_ St, of Contemporary Arts, 17 
eo St., W.1. Tuesday, October 13, 
Lecture, “ The Perfect Critic,” by 
ml Mason. Wed. October 14, 8.15. 
t “Unknown Arts of the Orinoco 
Indians,” by Alain Gheerbrant, explorer. 


EIGHTON House Art Gallery 12, Hol- 
land Park Rd., Kensington. ober 16, 
at 8 p.m. “ The Nature of Spanish Baroque,” 
by Amalia Elguera. Admission Free. 
Piogug on A Group. Buberian dia- 
ae on “A Policy for Serious Broad- 
J. B. Coates and George Frankl, 
Coane Hali, Wed., Oct. 14 at 7.30 p.m. 























28 Portman Square, W.1. Exhibitions: 
Medicine under Three eens—Elizabet 
Anne, Victoria; Medicine of Abori inal 
Peoples in the British Commonwealth. 

(Sun. exc.) 10-5. Adm. free 


+ LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


BS: L. S. Henriques & Canon Hugh C. 

will speak on The Problem of 
Fam y Life, with the Dean of St. Paul’s in 
the Chair, om 2 erents Oct. 13 at 8 p.m. at 
King’s Weigh Hou: urch Hall, Binney St., 
Oxford St. (opposite Selfridges). Under the 
auspices of the London Society of Jews and 

ristians. All are welcome. 


EX? Conscription. me ye Sq. Demon- 

stration, Sat., Oct. 17, p.m. Fenner 

es th M.P., Stuart Maxis, Sybil Morri- 
L ” Cuming se Conscription Coe 

Michae 1 Randle. Hu: 

Organised by Peace Pledge, pam 6 Ress. 

leigh St., we -EUS. 


MBS. SE N (Shrimati Malye Devi) on 
** Tagore.” . Oct. 10, 5.30 Mrs. 











Seneratne on “ accents be “the Sin- 
halese,”’ Fri., Oct. 16 at 8.15 All welc. 
No collection. London B “indian — 


tute of Culture, 62 Queen’s Gdns., 


'ONWAY Discussion Circle oe i 

thical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1. y discussions in’ the Li brary 
on "Tuesdays 2 7 p.m. Oct. 13: R. 
Problem of Germany.” 
free. Collection. Junior a ag Group. 
7.15 Pm. Friday, Oct. 16: ont V. Fiem- 
ing, “ Basic Moral Developm 


SO Fai Red Place em Soe °. 
Lion a unday 
m at nit o’clock. Oct. 11: S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, “‘ What They Believe.” Questions after 
lect. Adm. free. ber Concert 6.30 p.m. 
Tswii ists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
ober 17 at 6 p.m. Monsieur A. 

‘en Orénoq 7, 


a (Alliance Francaise) : * L’expédi- 

Yoca of a ek hee One-Day “ae, 

Caxton Hall, S.W.1. Sat., Oct. 10. Talks 
on Yoga, Meditation, Mind and the Self: 
at 1, 2.30, 4, 5.30. Hari Prasad Shastri at 8 
on “T he _Ealightened | Mind”; Professor 
H. HP Adm. free. Arra 
by Shantl Se Sadan, 29 Chepstow Villas, W.il. 








Conway 














“"RHE Unashamed Accompanist.” A lec- 


ture will be given by Gerald Moore, for 
St. Marylebone Public Libraries, at Stern 
Hall, 33 Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on 
Monday, Oct. 12, at 8 p.m. Admission free. 





ADLERIAN Society of Great Britain In- 
augural Lecture: ‘‘ Alfred Adier’s Contri- 
bution to Medicine,’”’ Dr. James Moore. Fri., 

. 16, at 7.30 p.m. punctually, Friends 
House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. Non-mems. 2s. 


ALF-Term Recreative Course, Oct. 26-30 
& Hallowe’en Square Dancing Week-end 

at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 
vay Sg Overseas—Dr. N. Barou, 
h.D.(Econ.), ‘“‘ Co-operation in the 
U.S. . R.” Sweden ‘. Hall, Bloomsbury 
Way, W.C.1, October 13, 7.30 p.m. Free. 
London Co-op. Societies’ Joint Educ. Cttee. 


USBAND as Partner.” Any Questions. 

Married Women’s Assocn. on Fri., Oct. 
16, 7.30, at Caxton Hall. Rt. Hon. Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, M.P., Mrs. Mary Stocks, Dr. 
Stella Churchill, Mr. Ambrose Appelbe, Mr. 
Cyril Bibby Mr. Vincent Long. ts.: 2s. 
at door or "teem 20 Buckingham St., W.C.2. 


ARRIAGE Law and National Health. 
Building a new society along democratic 
lines, being the argument for Plural Ma e 
for both sexes after 7 years wed. idward 
Wilson, M.D., Non-Register. Lectur ¢ Hall, 
Pr Inverness Place, W.2., Mon., Oct. 19, 7,30. 
so on Dec. 7. Collection. Bayswater 
rane Queensway (Central). Single advert. 


H 2 J. BLACKHAM: “ Faith, Hope and Pro- 
” At Ethical Church, 4a Inverness 
Place, W W.2. Sunday, Oct. 11 at ale a 


go er ged Sociey, 16 yo Pe Sa., 


“y Pea Mr. O'C. Waish. Read “ The 
Middle Way,” Journal of the Buddhist Socy. 
UNITED Lodge of Theo: ists: Lectures 
Suns. 7 p.m., 62 Queen’s Gdns., W.2. 
SYAMI Ghanananda at Kingsway Hall (nr. 
Holborn) on Le October 15 at 7.30: 
“ Taittiriya Upanishad.”’ All welcome. 


a longa ~~ tae Society.. Caxton Hall, 
Thurs., Oct. 15, 7.30, “* Consciousness 
and Intellect.” A discussion free to 


pa Sg ago tecon and America—Scott Near- 

prominent American author, lecturer, 
Caxton Hall (Court Room), Caxton St., S.W.1. 
Tuesday, Oct. 20, 7.30. Discussion. Auspices 
ss, Review Associates Nearest Under- 
ground St. James’s Park. 
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MAR. 1075. EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. College, London. © Public London Fabian Society, 
R Recent paintings by Michael Ayrton; Lunch- tag Lectures =. Tuesdays and Ce a Oct. 14, 0 roo * Wea, 


7.30. Discussion Mee 

* —— ir. Aube bre on Navonlingion 
ned by ~ iamond, St. Anne’ 

Hoube, 57 Dean S Wi. Visitors 2s. bs 

YOUTH House, 250 aan Rd.. NW.&$ 
Fridays at 8 p,m. : “Why Con. 

servatism ? ” 





- David “Alin 
A.N. 16th: “ piss We Defending the 
Free World? ” by Derek Kartun. Visitors Isc, 


POLITICAL Prisoners in Franco Spain: 
Hear Maurice Orbach, M.P., report on 
| — Mission to Madrid on me 
amon Porqueras, z Raimundo & others, 
7.30 p.m., Thurs. ed 15, 7g Hall, 
Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1, Adm. Inter- 
igade Assocn. and Aid = "Spanish 
Youth Committee. 


WORLD Jewish Congress—a force in 
Jewish Life? Report on Geneva Con- 
gress by I. Nathani. Mapam, 37 prondiiaee 
Gardens, N.W.6. 8 p.m. Wed., 


= Soviet Arts ‘Today.” ohn a 

Chair: Peter de Francia. es., Oct. 13, 
7.30 p.m.: SCR, 14 Kensington Sq., W, 
Adm. Is. 6d. (students & SCR 1 $.). 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISE) 
TRAINING P 

















DEMocRACY in our Working Lives. Con- 
ference Endsleigh Hotel, Oct. 16-18, 
Programme includes “Chance of a Life- 
time” (Sat.) and International Brains Trust 
(Sun,). Details: oe League, 20 
Buckingham St., .2. > 


JAMES ale, M.P., Lord Listowel, 
Hilary Marquand, M. es nt. ae 
White, M.P., speak on colonial and 





wealth affairs at weekend school October #3 Be 


25, at Beatrice Webb House, Dorking, S ; 
Particulars from — Society, 11, ‘Datt. 
mouth Street, $.W.1 


RITISH Monarchs. 8 public a= 
Tuesdays at 6.30 beginning Oct. Lec- 
turers: Prof. S. T. Bi 
Prof. J. E. Neale (Elizabeth I), David 
(William III), Denis Richards ( $ 
Mrs, Hester Chapman (Mary II), Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood (Charles I), Sir Harold Nicolson 
(Geotye V), Prof. A. a? pg = TV). 
Course ticket 7s. Single 
2s. 6d. aiekets and Setails from Secretary, 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E.1 (Waterloo 6872). 


NIVERSITY of London: course of 
three lectures on “* The Problem of Sociolo- 
ical Determinism” will be Te by 
rofessor G. Gurvitch (Paris) at 5 p.m. on 
October 15, 16 and 19, at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Admission free, 
without ticket. 


= Vy; Sah tox Bh Problems of Contemporary 

: Series-of 9 Seminars organs 

by leu of Con sg | Arts. Chair- 

man: Robert Melville. o. 1, Oct. “15, 8.15 

.m. “ The Impact of Technology,” by Rey 

er Banham. tails‘of Series: The Regis- 
trar, I.C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. 


RCHFONT Manor. Selected Course: 

Nov. 20-22: ‘“‘ Flemish Painters”: theic 
contribution to the history of Art, related to 
the forthcoming geen ge at the Academy. 
Full details of this and other courses from 
Warden, Urchfont Manor, Devizes, Wilts. 


MORLEY College. New students specially 
welcomed to the following a Men 
and Books (Ormerod Greenwood AG. 
Framework of Our Society (Dr 

gern, entian Italian Life and Literature (oe A A. x 


gg — (Dir. : ot Westin 
ream hate a. 
Bridge Road, % ate AT. 6872 


[SOBEL Cripps Centre, Limited, 18, Lans- 
downe Road, W.11.—The und 
Directors have formed this non-profit- 
Company to deal with faulty posture, move- 
ment and tension, because they ogg ny -_ 
the re-educational method taught ol 
Charles Neil and his colleagues is agent 
social and personal importance, and the 
the interest Tor aoe of both public eoes 
and private individuals would be most wel- 
come. President of the Council: Dame bee 
Cripps, G.B.E. Directors: Ambrose A 
M.A., LL.B., Mrs. 

ke, Tom’ Foley Se’ endian, MP. 
Dame Caroline Hatlete” Db B.E., J.P., 
LE.E., Andrew C 
Woodrow Wyatt, M.P. 


RAZIERS Park School of ine 
Social. Research. Send card f 
List of Courses and Conteeuiéen, ino = 
details of Research Communications, from 
the Warden, Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 


a a School _of Movers 


languages, Bnalis for F 
po Courses. Day & Evening see. 
































Preparation for Exams. 
Accommodation arranged. 1 Hanover Sq, 
W.1. GRO. 7347. 





MEDICAL Secretaryships, 
Housekeepers, ee Ean ae cae 


n Training College, Brighton, 6 





R: H. 5. CROSSMAN, M-P., Bives first of 
Manche: Fabian ’ lectures Saturday, 
October 17, 3 

Mancheste: 


» Onward Hall, Deansgate, 
c. ickets Is. 6d. from: ack 
by may 1, Lullington Road, Salford, 6, or 











Tw -typing and/or Pitman’ 3 Shorthand. 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


LECTURE COURSES, ete.—cont. on p. 435 
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